











Pebbles 


They had hash on Monday for dinner, 
after a roast of beef on Sunday, as hap- 
pens in all well-regulated families. Father 
had said grace, when Bobbie said: 

“JT don’t see why you asked another 
blessing this evening, father. You did it 
yesterday over this. It’s the same old stuff.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. . 


It was midnight on the ocean, 
Not a street car was in sight; 

The sun was shining brightly, 
For it rained all day that night. 


We walked along a country road 
In a city dry and dusty, 
And piling thru the awful mud 
Sure made our axles rusty. 


We came upon a farmer’s house, 
No dwelling could we see; 

The busy farmer plowed his field, 
An idle man was he. 


"Twas a zero day in summer, 
The rain felt just like glass, 

A barefoot boy with shoes on 
Stood sitting in the grass. 


We asked him for some water, 
He brought us wine instead ; 
“Miracles will never cease,” 
The deaf and dumb boy said. 
—Sun Dial. 


Dad to Daisy 


Daisy DEaR—It is wonderfully gratify- 
ing to see you finding yourself as you are. 

I sent you the subscription to The Inde- 
pendent because, while I think your broth- 
er’s interest in the questions of the day 
quite natural, I am just old-fashioned 
enough to take great pride in having a 
daughter who can discuss politics, baseball 
and Irish home rule as ably as you can. 

The Independent is a healthy mental 
tonic because it presents the facts and news 
on the doings of the day, not simply as 
news, -but in their relation to the history 
of the past that we have all studied or are 
studying. 

Be sure to follow particularly the Mes- 
sages of Five Nations to the American Peo- 
ple because the prominent men of our na- 
tional neighbors who write these messages 
present their side of the international ques- 
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James M. Cox 


ITH campaign propaganda confusing and 

bemuddling the issues, the facts concerning 

the candidates are not easy to obtain. A 

man’s position in the past may logically be 
regarded as an index to the future. Therefore to arrive 
at any conclusion or even guess as to what may be ex- 
pected of Governor Cox or Senator Harding as Presi- 
dent, it may be well to study the history of each as re- 
vealed thru official records. 

What has each candidate done? On important issues, 
what is his attitude? Is he a party man, or independ- 
ent? Has he initiated constructive measures? Has he 
defended important legislation? On international mat- 
ters, has he given evidence of his realization of the ex- 
istence of a world as well as of a nation? In a word, is 
he reactionary? Is he progressive? 

In the following paragraphs, the Republican and 
Democratic presidential candidates speak for them- 
selves on important issues, thru their recorded votes in 
Congress and thru excerpts from speeches delivered 
both before and after each had accepted the nomina- 
tion for the presidency. 

James M. Cox entered the House of Representatives 
on March 4, 1909. He resigned on January 8, 1913, to be- 
come Governor of Ohio. During his term of practically 
four years as Congressman he introduced in the House 
930 bills and joint resolutions. 

Warren G. Harding entered the United States Senate 
on March 4, 1915, From that date until the adjournment 
of Congress, June 5, 1920, five years, he introduced in 
the Senate 136 bills and joint resolutions. 

These measures are classifiable as follows: 


Governor Cox Senator Harding 


(House) (Senate) 
Pensions sresteeneeeeeeeeeeeees eee BTL 88 
General: pension bills ............+.-+- : _oee 
Relief of organizations or individuals. . is 27 


By Their Laws. 
We May Know 
Them 


A Careful Comparison of 

Governor Cox and Senator 

Harding in Their Careers 
as Legislators 


By Susan Brown Bristol 
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Warren G. Harding 


Public buildings ‘is 
Miscellaneous local bills 3 
Remove charges of desertion .......... 21 . 
Change names of vessels ............. -- 5 
Restore to active list of the army..... 1 

Perpetuate site of fort 
Medical Corp appointment 
Public 





Total number bills and joint resolutions 

POI, Fora Fn dhs 5660508 s.b ces 930 136 
Of the 930 measures presented in the House by 
Governor Cox, 871, 93.6 per cent, are pension bills. 
(This total does not include the two general pension 
measures. ) 

Of the total number of measures presented aside 
from these, only six, or 0.64 per cent, could be classi- 
fied as public, as distinguished from private or local— 
an average of 1.5 public bills per year. 

Public measures introduced in the House by Gov- 
ernor Cox included bills or joint resolutions as follows: 

To make trade agreements with foreign nations. 

To create a commission to inquire into the subject of 
old age civil pensions. 

To regulate employment of minor children in the 
District of Columbia. 

. To prevent the desecration of the flag of the United 
States. (He introduced two bills relating to this sub- 
ject.) 

To distribute the surplus in the United States Treas- 
ury for the improvement of public roads. 

(The two general pension bills mentioned in the table 
above have a certain claim to classification as public 
bills. These provide for the determination of length of 
service rendered by soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War, and for granting pensions to certain classes of 
persons who served in the Civil War and in the war 
with Mexico.) 
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Harding re 
measures pre- 
sented in the 
Senate by Sen- 
ator Harding, 
88, 64.7 per 

t, are pen- 
sion bills. 

Of the total 
number of 
other measures 
presented only 
12, or 8.8 per 
cent, could be 
classified as 
public, as dis- 
tinguished 
from private 
or local—an 
average of 2.4 
public bills per 
year. 

Public meas- 
ures intro- 
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- ; duced in the 
Senator Harding looks much more aggres- b 

sive in this campaign photograph than is Senate by Sen- 
evident from “his Congressional record. ator Harding 


During his five years in the Senate he has 
been a follower, a consistent follower, of 
Senator Lodge 


included bills or 
joint resolu- 
tionsasfollows: 

To encourage teaching of Spanish in the United States. 

To provide for the free use, for military drill, of any 
discarded rifles to duly accredited camps of the Sons 
of Veterans Reserve. 

To amend the act providing for the prevention of 
the extermination of fur-bearing animals in Alaska. 
(He introduced two bills relating to this subject.) 

To authorize the appointment of an American Battle- 
field Commission. 

To adjudicate the claims of Cherokee, Creek and 
Seminole Indians. 

To provide for payment of members of local draft 
boards serving also as clerks of such boards. 

To provide for the investigation of influenza and al- 
lied diseases. 
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the earth, acting independently, in ten years’ time.” 

In his speech of acceptance, referring to a possible 
separate peace with Germany, Governor Cox said: 

“Fhis would be the most disheartening event in civil- 
ization since the Russians made their separate peace 
with Germany, and infinitely more unworthy on our 
part than it was on that of the Russians. . .. 

“In short, America, refusing to enter the League of 
Nations (now already established by twenty-nine na- 
tions) and bearing and deserving the contempt of the 
world, would submit an entirely new project. This act 
would either be regarded as arrant madness, or at- 
tempted international bossism. . . 

“These are fateful times. Organized government has 
a definite duty all over the world. The house of civiliza- 
tion is to be put in order. The supreme issue of the 
century is before us and the nation that halts and de- 
lays is playing with fire. The finest impulses of human- 
ity, rising above national lines, merely seek to make an- 
other war impossible.” 

Quoting the position of his party, as expressed in 
the platform, Governor Cox continued: 

“*We advocate immediate ratification of the treaty 
without reservations which would impair its essential 
integrity, but do not oppose the acceptance of any reser- 
vation making clearer or more specific the obligations 
of the United States to the League associates.’ ” 

He then quoted two paragraphs from his signed ar- 
ticle in the New York Times giving his interpretation 
of the Covenant: 

“*In giving its assent to this treaty the Senate has 
in mind the fact that the League of Nations, which it 
embodies, was devised for the sole purpose of main- 
taining peace and comity among the nations of the 
earth and preventing the recurrence of such destructive 
conflicts as that thru which the world has just passed. 
The codperation of the United States with the League 
and its continuance as a member thereof will naturally 
depend upon the adherence of the League to that funda- 
mental purpose. .. . 

“Tt will of course be understood that in carrying 
out the purpose of the League the Government of the 
United States must at all times act in strict harmony 
with the terms and intent of the United States Con- 
stitution, which cannot in any way be altered by the 

treaty-making power.’”’ 





To amend the National McKinley 
Memorial Birthplace Association Act. 

To provide for a celebration of the 
anniversary of the Pilgrims. 

To provide for the loaning of tents 
during the summer months of 1920 to 
relieve the housing situation. 

To provide suitable memorials for 
persons who lost their lives while in 
the military or naval forces of the 
United States during the war with 
Germany. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


On the great international ques- 
tion of the League of Nations, 
Governor Cox said in a signed article 
that appeared in the New York Times 
of May 23, 1920: 

“No one contends that it [the Cov- 
enant] is a perfect document, but it is 


Cox 








Continuing, he said: 

“The first duty of 
the new administration 
clearly will be the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. The 
matter should be ap- 
proached without 
thought of the bitterness 
of the past. The public 
verdict will have been 
rendered, and I am con- 
fident that the friends 
of world peace as it will 
be promoted by the 
League will have in num- 
bers the constitutional 
requisite to favorable 
senatorial action.” 

Concerning any 
changes which would af- 








a step in the right direction. It would = tinedinst 
put the loose ends of civilization to- 
gether now and do more toward the 
restoration of normal conditions in six 


months’ time than can the powers of 


fect the vital principle of 


the League, Governor 
-s , Congressman pater Cox is described as (Cox said: 
the facile politician inclined to an interest in pro- “ : F 
gressive policies. As Governor of Ohio, however, he Unquestioned friends 
has comprehended the problems of the people and of the League have made 
has provided solutions for them other proposals. Our 
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Governor Cox believes in taking the bull by the horns. In the 
four years that he was a member of the House of Representatives 
he introduced 930 bills and joint resolutions, as against 163 
sponsored by Senator Harding during five years in the Senate 


platform clearly lays no bar against any additions that 
will be helpful, but it speaks in a firm resolution to 
stand against anything that disturbs the vital principle. 
“We hear it said that interpretations are necessary. 
That may be true, but they will at least be reassuring 
to many of our citizens, who feel that in signing the 
treaty there should be no mental reservations that are 
not expressed in plain words, as a matter of good faith 
to our associates. Such interpretations possess the fur- 
ther virtue of supplying a base upon which agreement 
can be reached, and agreement, without injury to the 
Covenant, is now of pressing importance.” 
Harding Senator Harding’s record in the Senate shows 
him as voting, whenever he voted on the sub- 
ject of the Treaty, with Senator Lodge and his group. 
On November 19, 1919, he voted for the Lodge reserva- 
tions. On March 19, 1920, when the Lodge reservations 
were again voted upon, Senator Harding is recorded as 
not voting. With Senator Lodge, he voted in favor of 
the Knox resolution declaring peace with 
Germany at an end. 
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“Our party means to hold the heritage of American 
nationality unimpaired and unsurrendered. 

“The world will not misconstrue. We do not mean to 
hold aloof. We do not mean to shun a single responsi- 
bility of this republic to world civilization.” 

Earlier, however, referring to aid for Armenia, Sena- 


tor Harding had said in the Senate: 


“I am not insensible.to the sufferings of Armenia. 

. But I am thinking of America first. Safety, as 
well as charity, begins at home. Selfishness? No. It is 
self-preservation. Measureless as our resources are . 
we are not strong enough to assume sponsorship for 
all the oppressed of the world. . We in America 
have the republic to preserve.” 

Realizing that there is an “insistent voice” for peace 
which refuses to be silenced, and that this demand must 
be met,.Senator Harding, in his speech of acceptance, 
proposes, in these words, an unexplained “Association 
of Nations”: 

“Heeding this call and knowing as I do the disposi- 
tion of Congress, I promise you formal and effective 
peace so quickly as a Republican Congress can pass its 
declaration for a Democratic executive to sign... . 

“I can speak unreservedly of the American aspira- 
tions and the Republican committal for an association 
of nations, coéperating in sublime accord, to attain and 
preserve peace thru justice rather than force, deter- 
mined to add security thru international law, so clari- 
fied that no misconstruction can be possible without af- 
fronting world honor... . 

“It is better to be the free and disinterested agent of 
international justice and advancing civilization, with 
the covenant of conscience, than be shackled by a writ- 
ten compact which surrenders our freedom of action and 
gives a military alliance the right to proclaim Amer- 
ica’s duty to the world. . . 

. With a Senate advising as the Constitution con- 
templates, I would hopefully approach the nations of 
Europe and of the earth, proposing that understanding 
which makes us a willing participant in the consecra- 

tion of nations to a new 





Explaining his vote in favor of ratifica- 
tion with the Lodge reservations, he said: 

“T have not liked this Treaty; I think, 
as originally negotiated, it is the colossal 
blunder of all time; but recognizing the 
aspirations of our own people and the 
people of the world to do something to- 
ward international coédperation for the pro- 
motion and preservation of peace and a 
more intimate and better understanding 
between nations, I have wished to make it 
possible to accept this Covenant... . 

“If this ratification is made with the 
reservations which have been adopted, 
there remains the skeleton of a league on 
which the United States can, if it deems 
it prudent, proceed in deliberation and 
calm reflection toward the building of an 
international relationship which shall be 
effective in the future... . 

“We have traded away America’s free- 
dom of action in order to establish a 
supergovernment of the world, and it was 
never intended to be any less. I speak for 
one who is old-fashioned enough to be- 








relationship, to commit 
the moral forces of the 
world, America included, 
to peace and international 
justice, still leaving Amer- 
ica free, independent and 
self-reliant, but offering 
friendship to all the 
world.” 

On August 28, in a 
“front-porch” speech, Sen- 
ator Harding made a pub- 
lic pronouncement con- 
cerning the League, and 
stated his latest position 
on the “Association of 
Nations” : 

“It is not uncommon,” 
said he, “for the advo- 
cates of the League of 
Versailles to contrast un- 
favorably The Hague tri- 
bunal upon the ground 
that the tribunal ‘lacks 
teeth.’ 








lieve that the Government of the United 
States of America is good enough for me.” 
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“Very well, then, let’s 
put teeth into it. If, in the 


As presidential candidate, in his speech 


of acceptance, on July 22, Senator Hard- 
ing said: 


Senator Harding is not thrilled by such issues 
as Prohibition and Woman Suffrage. Toward 
them his attitude has wavered. But there is one 
thing on which his mind is quite made up—he 
is for America first, foremost and all the time 


failed League of Ver- 
sailles there can be found 
machinery which the tri- 
[Continued on page 355 











Go North, Young Man! 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 
By John Barton Payne 


Secretary of the Interior 


LASKA’S imports and her exports, the meas- 

ure of her trade with the world outside, have 

fallen off. Her white population has dropped 

from 50,000 in 1915 to 36,000 in 1920. These 
are not the signs of a healthy Alaskan development. 
What is the matter with Alaska? 

I had been asked the question so often that I de- 
cided to go to Alaska and search for the answer. It is, 
there is nothing the matter with Alaska. Alaska has 
gold, coal, copper, oil, lumber and food products in 
abundance. The United States needs these things— 
needs them badly. The Alaskan storehouse is there 
waiting to be unlocked. It cannot unlock itself. Only the 
United States can turn the key. 

What does Alaska need to make its riches available 
for our use? Principally it needs men—men of the 
right kind who will go to Alaska and stay there and 
work for the upbuilding of the country. And men need 
women. The thirty-six thousand whites now there—no 
more than the population of a small American city—are 
not equal to the task of developing a territory one-fifth 
the area of the entire United States. 

The war took from Alaska 3000 of her best—her 
youngest and her hardiest—men to fight in the armies 
of the United States. Other thousands were attracted 
back to the states by the high wages being paid in the 
Pacific Coast shipyards and other war industries. The 
shortage of labor boosted wages in Alaska and gold 
could not be mined 
with the same profit 
as before. Copper 
mining took up the 
men who could no 
longer find employ- 
ment in the gold 
fields, but with the 
ending of the war 
and the fall in cop- 
per prices these op- 
erations slackened. 
The war was not 
good for Alaska. 
War never helps in 
the development of 
frontier territory. 

Alaska needs an 
understanding of her 
present problems by 
the people and the 
Government of the 
United States. When 
the men and women 
of this country un- 
derstand her prob- 
lems and know 
her opportunities, 1 ; 
Alaska will not want } 
for development. 

The romantic pic- 
ture that has been 
painted of Alaska, 
showing it as a land 
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Red top grass which in the United 

States grows to a hight of eighteen 

inches, in Alaska often attains a 

growth of six feet and three inches. 
I gathered this sheaf myself 

















International 


Lest Alaska forget their visit, sailors from the Destroyer 

“McCawley” swung from the high cliff at the entrance of 

Skagway Harbor and painted the name of their ship on the 
cliff’s sides 


of ice and snow where only the hardiest gold hunters 
can survive, has done incalculable injury to Alaska and 
greatly retarded its development. America needs a new 
picture of this half-forgotten land. A trip to Alaska is 
a revelation. Alaska is a picture. 

Less than two days out of Seattle the destroyer 
upon which I traveled with Secretary Daniels put in at 
Ketchikan. From there we followed the narrow strip 
of coast belonging to the United States a distance of 
some five hundred miles to Yakutat Bay, stopping on 
the way at Juneau, one of the oldest of the coast towns 
and the capital of Alaska. We saw a most unusual coast 
line, indented with hundreds of bays whose waters were 
deep and filled with fish. The mountains we could see 
were covered up to the timber line with a luxuriant 
growth of spruce, with some hemlock and a little cedar 
mixed in. In the low places there was birch and cotton- 
wood. 

In Yakutat Bay there was a little ice, broken off from 
the glaciers that line its shores, but elsewhere none. 
There was snow only on the tops of the mountains. The 
valleys were filled with wild flowers. We watched the 
amazing Malaspina glacier for hours. It comes right 
down to the water and extends in an unbroken line for 
sixty miles along the coast. 

From the deck of the destroyer one morning when 
the mist cleared we got our first view of Mount St. 
Elias, rearing its snow covered head into the heavens, 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea. From this peak 
the Alaskan-Canadian border runs straight north to 
the Arctic Ocean. Superlatives are inadequate to de- 
scribe its beauty. Unlike the peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, which are viewed from an elevation of 5000 to 
6000 feet, Mount St. Elias rises straight from the sea, 
and its grandeur is thereby enhanced. Were there no 
others, this sight alone would amply repay the tourist 
for the journey. 

Alaska lies in about the same latitude as the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, but no greater mistake could be made 
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than to judge its climate by the map. What the Gulf 
Stream does for Great Britain and Ireland and Norway, 
the Japan current does for the Pacific coast of Alaska. 
The ice is out of the rivers by the end of May. The days 
are very long so that the growing season, while short in 
months, is relatively long in hours. 

There are two well developed farming areas, the 
Matanuska region near Anchorage and the territory 
tributary to Fairbanks. It is of these sections and the 
“sour dough” farmers who inhabit them that I am 
thinking principally when I speak of Alaska’s need for 
women. These men in most instances did not go to 
Alaska to farm. They went to dig gold and make a quick 
get-away. Tho they were unsuccessful as prospectors 
they liked Alaska and settled down to farming there. 
The most of them are unmarried. They need wives. 

The most of the produce of Alaskan farms is used 
for home consumption. The soil is very rich. In the val- 
leys and on the hillsides wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat 
and vegetables thrive. Potatoes are raised in particu- 
larly large quantities. I gathered and was photographed 
with a sheaf of red top grass. In the United States this 
forage crop grows to a hight of eighteen inches. In 
Alaska it attains a growth of six feet three inches. 

The mineral resources awaiting exploitation in Alaska 
are enormous. There has been intensive development 
only in the gold fields. Traveling on the Government 
railroad up from Seward, Secretary Daniels and I in- 
spected several coal mining properties in the Matanuska 
region. 

We were particularly interested in the Chickaloon 
project, where a Congressional appropriation of $1,000,- 
000 is being used to dig coal for the navy. The coal is 
equal in quality to the Pocahontas variety of West Vir- 
ginia, tho much of it has to be washed. In the Nenana 
field, north of this, there is a vein of lignite thirty feet 
thick. A railroad car can be run into the mine and the 
coal taken out with a steam shovel. 

The establishment of a coaling station in the Aleutian 
Islands for naval and merchant vessels is feasible. 
Alaska’s mines will be able with further development 
it is believed to supply the coal needed for shipping on 
the Pacific coast. By coaling at the Aleutian Islands 
each 8800 ton vessel sailing to or from the Orient can 
add more than 1000 tons to its space available for cargo. 
Approximately $40,000 would be added to the earnings 
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of each such vessel on every round trip, and with five 
round trips a year, the increased earnings for each ves- 
sel per year would amount to some $200,000. 

One of Alaska’s most pressing needs is additional 
transportation facilities. Freight and passenger rates 
have been greatly increased by the two American and 
one Canadian steamship companies serving Alaska since 
1914. Lower ocean rates and a more regular and ef- 
ficient service are essential to Alaska’s further devel- 
opment. To this end the American steamship lines 
should at once be consolidated into one, since there is 
no competition, and the Shipping Board should give at- 
tention to providing additional vessels in the spring 
and fall when traffic is heavy. With improvements in 
water transportation there will come an improvement 
in the mail service to and from Alaska, which is of the 
greatest importance in connection with its further in- 
dustrial development. 

Another urgent need is the: immediate construction 
of additional wagon ‘roads and trails, in order that the 
products of the interior regions may be brought in in- 
creased volume to the Govern- [Continued on page 353 
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Traveling on the Government railroad up from Seward, Secre- 

tary Daniels (left) and I inspected several coal mining proper- 

ties in the Matanuska region. In one of the mines coal could be 
taken out with a steam shovel 
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Alaska has gold, coal, copper, oil, lumber and food products in abundance—all waiting additional transportation facilities. 
Congress would be justified in making an appropriation of $1,000,000 for road construction in Alaska 
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Master Workshops of America 


A Series of Monthly Articles Written from a First Hand Survey 
of Big Business Enterprises That Have Given the United States 
the Name of the Foremost Industrial Nation of the World 


A Billion Dollar Bank 


By Edward Earle Purinton 





HAT is your bank good 

for? Do you bank on 

it, or just in it? Have 

you formed the wise 
habit of consulting your banker, in 
crises or concerning problems of 
business finance and personal for- 
tune? When you need authentic 
facts of a commercial nature, do 
you look to your bank for them? 
Did you ever undertake to find in 
how many respects the closer coép- 
eration of your bank might be val- 
uable to you? 

These questions are born of ex- 
perience. Having been called upon 
to advise many classes of people on 
many kinds of business problems, 
we have been amazed to discover 
how few people know what a bank 
is really for, and how it can serve 
them to best advantage. The only 








The National City Bank’s total 
resources of more than one billion 
dollars show an increase in excess 
of 6000 per cent in the past forty 
years, and now exceed those of any 
other bank in the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

A picture of the world-wide or- 
ganization of The National City 
Bank may be had thus: Imagine all 
the buildings occupied by the 
branches of the bank and the offices 
of The National City Company set 
side by side along Wall Street with 
the head office of the bank, and you 
would find the street filled on both 
sides from Trinity Church to the 
East River, a distance of about a 
third of a mile, As for branches, 
they are located all the way from 
Spain to South Africa, from India 
to France, from Panama to China. 











solid base for any man’s career is 
the right use of the right banking 
connection; so the matter is vital, 
and universal. The modern bank is no longer just a 
bank. It is also a bureau of commercial information, 
professional service, community activity and trade ex- 
pansion. Some way or other, everybody needs the help 
it can offer. 

This new type of bank is exclusively American. 
Founded and perfected in New York, it is regarded both 
an ideal conception and a working model of banking 
operations by thousands of astute financiers in all parts 
of the globe. Due chiefly to this example, the growing 
power of the American banker is to be one of the main 
factors in the reconstruction of the world. 

A social financier is a banker who capitalizes his ex- 
perience for the joint benefit of society as a whole and 
his bank in particular. He is the new combination of 
statesman and business man, with a moral and a finan- 
cial vision equally powerful. The bank of this type of 
banker is the coming bulwark of business. 

Founders and exemplars of the new science of social 
financiering, the heads of The National City Bank of 
New York are now bankers to the world. The bank, to- 
gether with the International Banking * Corporation 
(which it owns), has a total of eighty-four foreign 
branches, and the combined deposits of the two organi- 
zations were, at the time the last statement of condi- 
tions was published, slightly less than $890,000,000. 
The total number of men and womer required to conduct 
the business of The National City Bank, the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation and The National City 
Company is no less than 6500. P 
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The National City Bank—“one of the most 
human business institutions in New York” 


Last year thirty-two new branches 
were opened in foreign countries 
to assist the world-wide expansion 
being made in American trade. 

Features of note in the construction of the building 
were disclosed by a personal visit to the bank. The floor 
space occupied for banking purposes is nearly 150,000 
square feet. The approach is formed by sixteen solid 
granite columns weighing over forty tons each, and the 
entrance to the banking room is guarded by two solid 
bronze doors weighing 3300 pounds each. The marble 
walls, bronze trimmings and mahogany furnishings 
produce an effect singularly harmonious, beautiful and 
restful—as unlike Wall Street as could be imagined. 

Practically every piece of furniture was specially de- 
signed, when the bank moved into its new quarters, to 
meet the special requirements of the department using 


‘it. The entire floor is left clear, no desk or counter being 


less than ten inches above the floor. The sanitary cove 
at the rear of all standing desks and counters prevents 
the accumulation of dust, and the loss of checks or 
papers falling behind the desk. No roll-top desks are 
used in the working quarters of the bank. 

A total of 432 telephones puts any official or depart- 
ment in immediate touch with any other. Checks, drafts 


_and small papers, carried by a pneumatic tube system of 


the vacuum type, reach in a few seconds any one from 
any other of thirty-two departments equipped thus for 
instantaneous transfer of communications. The bank 
employs telegraph and cable operators, who take, on 
wires leased from the Western Union and Postal Tele- 
graph Companies, all messages reaching New York from 
any part of the world between 9 a. m. and 5 p. m., thus 
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saving much valuable time in important transactions. 

The main vault contains 400 tons of steel] and seven- 
ty-five tons of fireproofing, the entrance to each com- 
partment being a sixteen-ton circular door swung on 
perfectly adjusted two-ton hinges. The vault is built 
of steel armor plate, interspersed with wire-mesh cloth, 
which forms complete insulation for electric protection. 
The vault is raised several feet on piers of brick and 
cement, covered with white enameled tile, the view 
underneath being unobstructed, and the space enclosed 
by a grille. A steam pipe with nozzles at frequent 
intervals lies under a grating surrounding the vault; 
in case of attack, superheated steam from distant parts 
of the building would be turned on and completely 
envelop the vault in a few moments. 

A financial and statistical library, considered by au- 
thorities the most practical and comprehensive of its 
kind, occupies 2,000 square feet, and puts all items of 
essential information at the immediate disposal of 
Bank officials. A card index of 24 trays gives refer- 
ences to magazine articles on various commodities, and 
facts of interest on all countries of the world—their 
finances, economic phases, natural resources, industrial 
developments, transportation facilities. A card cata- 
log of 60 trays, referring to books and pamphlets, fur- 
nishes not only a guide to authors and topics but a 
synopsis of treatment often down to a paragraph, so 
keen is the analysis. Material available on about 90,000 
corporations, domestic and foreign, covers balance 
sheets, indentures, circulars, listing statements and 
newspaper clippings, also magazine articles from other 
countries, 

The general impression is that only factories keep 
a double shift of employees working day and night, but 
this Bank, like a factory, needs a regular night force 
of more than 100 people to handle checks between mid- 
night and 8 a. m., as a large proportion of the many 


“thousands of checks received during the twenty-four 


hours come at night. The checks are not endorsed by 
hand, but are put through a machine which stamps 
endorsements noiselessly, and so rapidly that all checks 
are ready for the Clearing House the next morning. 














These are some of the homes owned by employees of the National 
City Bank thru the bank’s housing plan, which permits men to 
pay for their homes at easy rates 
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The National City Bank resembles a college as well as a business. 

These men, for instance, are working in its research laboratory 

which puts the material of actual economics and finance at the 
disposal of the student 


The Bank resembles a college too. In its own struc- 
ture it maintains a laboratory and study rooms, for the 
benefit of college students who, nominated by American 
college heads because of unusual ability, come to the 
Bank during summer vacations, rotate through various 
departments, and are, upon graduation, assigned to 
positions in the foreign branches. Members of this 
College Training Class may be seen working out in the 
laboratory the identical problems in finance, economics, 
and business procedure that they will have to face ulti- 
mately as members of the Bank’s regular staff. 

The institution is probably the most human of any 
banking house in the world. It is a living demonstra- 
tion of the fact that a concern, or a man, can 
be dignified without being distant, and stable without 
being stolid. The current delusion that a financier is 
a cold, hard, mathematical machine was never more 
quickly routed than by a scrutiny of this organization. 

A small, but eloquent, incident. While we were talk- 
ing with a department-head, one of the vice-presidents 
came in, smiling, to ask for a special stenographer. 
The department head, also smiling, turned to a young 
lady typist nearby, and said: “Miss A., will you please 
work with Mr. B. for a little while?” Get that. 
“Please work with” the Vice-President. Not “Go and 
take dictation from” the Vice-President. The way to 
have your employees courteous to your patrons is to 
be courteous to your employees. The messenger boys 
of the Bank are little gentlemen—wonder of wonders; 
—and they move instantly and eagerly to obey orders 
—miraculous but true. The highest officials are al- 
ways ready to serve you; and, while doing it, they 
forget to impress you with a sense of their own im- 
portance. The world’s largest banking house had the 
reputation of being the most obliging long before it 
was the largest. The connection is obvious. The cor- 
poration that expects to grow must first get over being 
grumpy, haughty, mercenary. 

The treatment of employees compels attention first, 
partly because it is most unusual, partly because the 
essentials of the system are available to any large 
business house, located anywhere, doing any kind of 
work. The best products of the world’s business lead- 
ers are not the goods they sell, or even the services they 
offer, but are the demonstrations they give to other 
business men of the most valuable ways to use applied 
psychology, sociology, research, ethics and economics 
in the solution of the problems affecting employees. 
What a man makes or does is relatively unimportant; 
how he makes it or does it helps or hinders the whole 
world. Because every superior [Continued on page 349 

















What Shape Shall the League Take? 


By Talcott Williams 


won a place and prospect no one deemed possible 

when a small group, a little over a hundred strong, 
met at Independence Hall, in June, 1915, and organized the 
League to Enforce Peace, in order to educate American 
public opinion to be ready for a new world order based on 
nations organized and allied for peace instead of for 
war. 

Press, public and Government then treated the step as 
desirable, but visionary. Today, five years latér, a League 
of Nations in Europe is in being, functioning, but it has 
not been effective in stopping war between Poland and Rus- 
sia. In this country both leading political parties and both 
their candidates are committed to a permanent “society of 
free nations or an association of free nations or a league 
of free nations, animated by considerations of right and 
justice,” to quote the utterance of Senator Harding, candi- 
date of the Republican party, of the two parties least fa- 
voring the League so far as its present leaders are con- 
cerned, yet steadily forced by events and opinion to present 
a plan for a League by the manifest pressure of public 
opinion and the peril of defeat. 

Some organization of nations is today the paramount 
issue, as was the disappearance of slavery three-score years 
ago. Suppose by mid-September, 1860, all parties and can- 
didates were for the abolition of slavery in principle but 
differed as to the steps, how much more wisely could free- 
dom have come, how much safer, saner and surer the steps 
toward the ultimate result, how much better our race prob- 
lem today than after war and the loss of 1,000,000 lives! 

The issue is no longer League or no League, as the sup- 
porters of world peace above any party success feared. The 
question is what shape the League shall take. On every 
member of either dominant party rests the responsibility of 
making certain that his party stands for an effective 
League. Steadily the two plans approach each other. Those 
who are for some League hold the balance of power. Their 
task and duty is to cast their votes for the party which pre- 
sents the better plan. Neither party has reached its final 
position and every candidate, President, Senator or Repre- 
sentative, must be brought to a record. 

When the Wilson League was the only League, no path 
was open but its support. The Versailles Covenant is cer- 
tain to be amended. Europe agrees to that. If Governor 
Cox is elected, he cannot secure ratification without conces- 
sions to Republican senators. If Senator Harding becomes 
President his “creation of an international association for 
conference and a world court whose verdicts upon justici- 
able questions, this country, in common with all nations, 
would be both able and willing to uphold,” would need 
Democratic votes to go into effect. 

The old isolation of America in: 1914 cannot return. Sen- 
ator Harding explicitly denies in his speech of August 28 
that he has “any expectation of finding it necessary or ad- 
visable to negotiate a separate peace with Germany.” The 
Versailles Treaty as to peace will therefore stand, whoever 
is elected President. The issue is whether the Versailles 
Covenant shall shift from emphasis on a council, executive 
in its functions, to a court judicial in its action. Either 
affords a basis for world peace and world organization, and 
the issue is over amendment and not elimination. 

The practical difficulty with the Wilson League is that 
its Council has broken down in action during the past year, 
because even the Entente Allies could not agree and so 
secure a unanimous vote. As Lloyd George said in Parlia- 
ment within a month, the League Council could not prevent 
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[es concept of a Union of Nations has in five years 


war between Poland and Russia because it coyld not agree 
and its members had to agree unanimously in order to act 
at all. France wanted Poland to attack. England did not. 
Nothing doing. Suppose in 1914 the same League and the 
same Council had been in existence, with Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia as members. No vote could have 
been secured to advise the members of the League to pro- 
tect Serbia against Austria. Germany would have blocked 
action. The only issues on which a majority of the Council 
can act are questions of procedure, making a report on a 
difference between members of the League, and adding new 
members to the Council on the majority action of the As- 
sembly, and some treaty issues. All other action must be 
unanimous to be effective—Articles IV, V, XV. 

The articles drawn by the League Commission, of which 
Mr. Elihu Root is the head, for a new international court 
are practically an amendment to the Covenant. They have 
taken the Hague Court, given it a permanent membership, 
stated sessions, defined its jurisdiction, and given it all the 
powers needed, except explicit provision for “upholding” 
its decisions. Senator Harding proposes to put force behind 
this Court. The Covenant of Versailles does not do this for 
the court it proposes. England is probably opposed to such 
action because, on the maritime rights of peaceful traders 
at sea, the British Empire is opposed to the rest of the 
wotld and to the decisions that any international court is 
likely to reach as to the rights of neutral ships at sea dur- 
ing war. Other great powers have their doubts. The lesser 
powers over the world, even in Latin-America, feel safer 
with a court than with a council. 


HIS is for the same reason that a: great body of public’ 
yi opinion in this country prefers a court as the pivot of 
the League instead of a Council. Lawyers are apt to feel 
that way. The drift of our public law, constitutional and 
statute, favors courts. In England, the ministry and Parlia- 
ment have final power. With us the courts have the last 
word, “to the end that this may be a government of laws 
and not of men.” Every journalist learns the respect that 
exists in this country for the laws, the Constitution and 
the courts, and all three are in their turn responsive to the 
people. 

A council is, however, indispensable as a clearing-house 
of opinion and policy between the five great nations that 
now rule the world—the seven, when Germany and Russia 
take their place in it after it is clear that both are repre- 
sentative republics. Besides this clearing house of powe1 
and policy, it is as indispensable that any “league, associa- 
tion or agreement” shall also furnish a clearing-house for 
progress in international law and its adjudication, as well 
as in international reforms and the relations which call for 
common action between the nations. 

The conferences, organizations and commissions provided 
by the Covenant, which have already begun to deal with 
armaments, labor, finance, colonies, sanitation, marine af- 
fairs, international rivers and canals, children, the sup- 
pression of international prostitution (the white slave 
trade), traffic in arms, alcohol and opium with backward 
lands, and much else, are as important as either the Coun- 
cil or the Court. The votes in the Republican Senate and 
House against the Labor Conference in the League are 
blunders, born of the scheme, policy and action of the 
American and English labor unions, blunderers also. Votes 
are being gained every hour by the Republican platform 
plank for free labor, by the smiling and triumphant remind- 
ers of railroad conductors to passengers that travelers 
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must pay more for ticket and berth, because the railroad 
unions propose to work less and get more pay. This is cited 
from personal experience in a trip of 3000 miles just as 
the last advance took place. 

Nothing is worse for labor than this attitude, but it must 
not be allowed to postpone or prevent the international 
treatment of disarmament, labor and the subjects just 
named. American children can never be protected from ex- 
ploited child labor until no child the world around works be- 
fore fourteen. The only effective Christian, Christlike way 
to avoid the competition of cheap labor is to make it our 
national] aim to have no such labor anywhere. This can only 
be gained by international action, conducted on a perma- 
nent basis. }‘ 

Labor to make this coming organization perfect by get- 
ting League and other organizations to put questions to 
candidates for President, Representatives and Senators. 
Write yourself, if you can get no one to act with you, par- 
ticularly. if your state or district is close. 

Senator Harding must define what he means ty “uphold- 
ing” the international court he proposes. Governor Cox 
cannot be silent as to whether he favors such a court, pro- 
posed by but not in the Covenant. What compromizes will 
he offer on the Covenant, or will he defeat it, as President 
Wilson did,. by refusing any substantive change, bringing 
another deadlock? How does he stand on the League Labor 
Commission? Does he want its American representatives 
chosen by labor unions or by Federal officers chosen by the 
people? How does Senator Harding stand on these various 
commissions, and particularly on the Military Commission 
for reducing armaments? 

He is wholly wrong is proposing that the United States 
shall cease preparing Hayti and Santo Domingo for self- 
government as it did Cuba, so successfully that England is 
following our example in Cuba for Egypt. 


White Collars and Red Choler 


HE Reign of Terror in Russia came to an end when 
the laundry workers went on strike. There were thence- 
forth no more “white collar men” to be put. to death. 


A Simple Problem in Finance 


F a man owes a debt that he cannot pay, cannot even 

keep up the interest on account of financial embar- 
rassment—and if the man owned a large tract of un- 
developed land that he had to pay taxes on but could 
not work for lack of men and money—would it not be 
good sense for him to sell, or if he did not want to part 
with it, to lease the land to his creditor who was well able 
to work it and could so recover his loan and relieve the 
debtor? 4 

That anyhow is the way the problem would be solved by 
one of the foremost economists of the world, Professor 
Charles Gide of the Faculty of Law, University of Paris. 
He points out (in France extérieure of June 6, 1920) 
that it would be “the wisest of policies” and “a master 
stroke of finance” for France to dispose of some of her sur- 
plus colonial possessions to ‘the United States or England, 
which could profit by them and could cancel a correspond- 
ing part of the French debt. He forestalls the objection that 
the alienation of territory would be derogatory to French 
pride by suggesting that the mandate plan be brought into 
play, that the French flag continue to fly over the terri- 
tory while the creditor be given a mandate to administer 
and develop it. 

France owes the United States over $3,000,000,000, for 
loans made to her during the war. We feel too much sym- 
pathy for her undeserved misfortune to press her for pay- 
ment even if we should never get it. But France owns 
one of the Guianas, Cayenne; as large as New York State 
and much more fertile; largely uninhabited, uncultivated, 
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undeveloped, unexplored; utilized merely as a convict col- 
ony and costing the French Government $1,000,000 a year 
to keep up. . 

But Guiana is nearer to the United States than France. 
It produces what we need most, rubber and sugar, lum 
ber and rice. With American capital and American enter 
prize it would be productive and profitable, greatly to th« 
relief of France, greatly to the advantage of America, 
greatly to the benefit of the sparse and poverty-stricken 
populations. Why should not Uncle Sam offer to buy the 
land or lease it on shares? 


The Senate Despotism 


By Norman Hapgood 


Nett. The dust in the eyes of the public is not diffi- 
cult. The Republicans in this campaign, having no 
issue at all except the desire to get into office, have 

been compelled to take every stand, no matter how un- 

worthy, that would gather together the disaffected groups: 
those Irish who wish to entangle us in controversies with 

Great Britain; those Germans who think the best way for 

Germany to get out of her obligations, just and unjust, is 

to upset the League of Nations; those negroes in our 

northern cities who would like to have the tragic race 
problem again made part of politics, as in the days of 
carpet-bagging and the famous Lodge Force Bill; those 
few big special interests that hope again to rule in Was' 
ington as they ruled in the days before Wilson cleaned out 
their lobby, banished them from the White House, and 
drove thru Congress the Federal Reserve Act and the puri- 
fied tariff law; and lastly the bitter-end group of Senators, 
who think that a noble follow-up to our part in the war 
is to stand off and caterwaul about our “Americanism,” 
while the nations of South America and Europe try 
painfully to work out the principles for which we used to 
say the war was fought. 

A motley throng, and yet it is easy to understand the 
psychology of any one of these groups. It is also not 
difficult to understand the psychology of the stereotyped 
voter who, whenever he falls on evil times, be it grass- 
hoppers or world war, promptly seeks a solution by voting 
against the party in power. What is hard to understand is 
the man trained to thinking, yet voting always with his 
party, however big the issue, however wrong his party on 
what is paramount in the campaign. In an intellectual 
magazine like the Independent there is no use in writing 
for low brows. The person to appeal to is the man, and 
particularly, perhaps the woman, who takes questions 
seriously; particularly, the woman, I say, because she has 
not quite so much become hardened into party habits, and 
because. coming fresh to public questions she may put more 
reality into what it means to vote for a man who favors 
war with Mexico, who puts partizan subserviency ahead 
of the attempt to prevent another world war, who puts 
the cost of living for the ordinary family aside as of no 
account, saying that cheap prices mean cheap life, while 
he studies how he can strengthen the hold and increase the 
earnings of the armament trust, the sugar trust, the wool 
trust, and all the other favored machines that have created 
a system by which the householder pays several times the 
actual, necessary cost of production. How any person cap- 
able of thinking for himself or herself about these matters 
can work for the admitted tool of the predatory Senate 
oligarchy is the most difficult thing in the campaign to 
understand. 

_Are those words about the Senate machine too severe? 
Let anybody who knows the long and distinguished service 
of that outstanding Republican, Samuel W. McCall, former 
governor of Massachusetts, seek the answer in his article 
in the September issue of the Atlantic Monthly. Nothing 



































Wide World 


A Photograph Sent 
by Telephone 


By means of a new invention this picture of Swedish women athletes 
marching in the Olympic games at Antwerp was transmitted over 
the telephone to Paris, 200 miles away, in eight minues. tue photo- 
graph appears here just as it was received by telephone. The process 
still needs perfecting to attain clarity of outline and definition but 
the very fact that a photograph can be sent over long distances as 
quickly as a verbal message opens enormous new possibilities. esne- 
cially in the field of news reporting. The instrument is shown below 
























Wide Werlé 


M. Edouard Belin, the French 
engineer who invented the proc- 
ess of telephoning pictures, is 
shown above in the very act of 
sending a photograph of the 
Olympic games from Antwerp to 
Paris. The instrument used is 
based on the same principle as 
that of the Edison phonograph. 
but instead of giving sound 
waves the variation of intensity 
in the electric current is recorded 
on a mirror. By means of lenses 
and a transparent screen of grad- 
ed tints the light reflected from 
the mirror falls on a revolving 
cylinder covered with photo- 
graphic paper and the image is 
formed by successive projections 
of light corresponding to the 
variations in the surface of the 
transmitting photograph 
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that I can say about the usurpation, venality, partizanship, 
degeneracy, and danger of Mr. Harding’s Senate oligarchy 
can surpass in thoroness the indictment of Governor 
McCall. In usurping the powers of the President and the 
House of Representatives the Senators have been “like 
little foxes.”” They have “deprived the country of that safe- 
guard of vast importance which comes from the independ- 
ent action of two branches of the Government.” Their 
methods have been “piratical.” The body is run by “an 
inner ruling ring which differs in nothing from an 
oligarchy.” This band of usurpers can openly boast, as 
Lodge does, that they will pay no attention to the mandate 
of the people at the polls, because it takes three elections, 
two years apart, or six years altogether, to get them all 
out of office, whereas the President and the Representatives 
have to answer squarely to the people. Talk about the solid 
south! This controlling Senate despotism grows out of a 
system by which less than one-fifth of the population sends 
to Washington Senators enough to control the whole 
Government of the United States. As the wise and far- 
seeing Benjamin Franklin objected to having any Senate, 
now McCall, one of the few free-minded and educated 
Republican statesmen, favors taking away its power to 
ruin the President’s functions and also its power to control 
the people’s money, which was supposed to belong to the 
popular house until the Senate seized that power also. 
Governor McCall shows how that seizure has been used for 
the welfare not of the people but of the big special interests. 
Penrose and Lodge are not up for re-election, under our 
system of special protection for the Senate; but Smoot and 
Brandegee and others are; and above all the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency was chosen by the Senate 
ring and boasts himself their darling and obedient child. 


The Irish Carrie Nation 


HE Orangemen of Belfast have smashed up all the 

Sinn Fein public houses. Now if the Sinn Feiners will 
only return the favor and smash up all the Orange public 
houses the first step toward Irish freedom will be taken. 


Lo the Rich Indian 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


CCORDING to the last report of Franklin K. Lane, 
A sente of the Interior, the American Indians now 

own property amounting in value to more than 
$1,500,000,000. Since there are only about 265,000 Indians 
in the United States this means that they are worth on 
the average $5,600 apiece, every man, woman and child 
of them. 

The race is increasing. Mr Lane assures us that “there 
are now a greater number than in Lincoln’s day, perhaps 
as many as in Washington’s.” But their wealth is increas- 
ing more rapidly than their numbers, not thru their own 
exertions for the most part, but chiefly from the incidental 
increase in the value of their lands and mineral deposits 
due to the enterprize of their white neighbors. This billion 
and a half of property is mostly what the single-taxers call 
“the unearned increment” which automatically accrues to 
the land owner whether or not he does anything to earn or 
to deserve it. The Indians have not earned it all and they 
deserved it only in the sense that the needy, improvident 
and incompetent always deserve the support and protection 
of the community in which they live. And if in our liberal- 
ity we have overendowed them, if we have enabled them 
to accumulate more than we have ourselves, we should 
not regret it nor envy them their easy fortune for it is 
better to be over-generous than unjust. 

The American Indians are the wealthiest people in the 
world, the wealthiest that ever lived. No other race, how- 
ever industrious, brilliant and economical, ever has become 
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half so rich as they. The white Americans with a per capita 
wealth of about $2,000 are not half so well off as the red 
Americans. The Britisher, lord of a quarter of the globe, 
had acquired only $1800 before the war. The thrifty French- 
man had not saved so much and is now very hard up. The 
enterprizing German is $800 in debt. And lo! the poor Rus- 
sian whose untutored mind sees God in Lenin had only $250 
to his name before the war and has not much of that left 
even if communism meant common-wealth which it does 
not. 

Not only are the Indians richer than any other people 
but their holdings and the automatic increase of these 
are more secure than any other property in the world for 
they are secured by the good faith of the Government of 
the United States. While white folks are being cheated out 
of their coal and oil rights the Indian is protected. “Out of 
tens of thousands of leases, contracts and agreements made 
during these seven years there has developed not one case 
of scandal,” says Secretary Lane. This guarantee is being 
gradually withdrawn and “within those seven years 17,241 
Indians have been released from all forms of governmental 
control.” Eventually the Indians will have to look out for 
themselves like other folks. This will be better for them 
tho they will not be so well off. The Indian has been a 
ward long enough. It is time he became a citizen. During 
the period of his immaturity he has been carefully cared 
for by a paternal government, trained in habits of indus- 
try, protected from imposition, well fed, clothed and housed, 
safeguarded against disease and immorality, set up in busi- 
ness and liberally endowed. Uncle Sam has looked after his 
wards much better than his own children—as is quite 
proper since they needed it more. He protected his wards 
against alcohol while his own children were getting drunk. 
He provided industrial schools for the red children while 
white children had to get along without such advantages. 

When I was a boy I used to wonder at the partiality of 
Uncle Sam as I saw on the Oto Reservation in Nebraska 
rich lands uncultivated and fine two-story frame houses 
built by the Government, and the Indians receiving regular 
rations and clothing and stock without having to work 
for them, while just across the line the white settlers were 
living in dug-outs and sod-houses, trying unaided to raise 
enough to live on and if they failed there was nobody to stop 
them from starving. But this governmental generosity, tho 
sometimes excessive and more often misapplied, proved in 
the long run to be the best policy. It was cheaper to feed the 
Indians than to fight them and they have in many cases 
showed themselves capable of acquiring the virtues as well 
as the vices of civilization. Many of them are wealthy and 
some of them work. Dowried by Uncle Sam the Indian 
heiresses have attracted suitors from the white race and 
it is not mere Caucasian conceit to assume that the red 
race has thereby been raised. The Indians seem destined 
rather to absorption than extinction. 

Whether or not the Indians are more numerous than 
when Columbus discovered America they certainly live bet- 
ter, have greater freedom of movement; action and develop- 
ment, and possess more property; acquire more education, 
and receive more protection; in short, they have been raised 
from savages to civilians. It is a curious delusion afloat 
that the invading white man has robbed the Indian of 
his land. The Indian never owned any land, he never pre- 
tended to, not even the little plots of ground on which his 
squaw raised corn whenever the tribe stopped long enough 
in one place. His hunting grounds were only his to hunt 
in and only so long as he could kill off others who wanted 
to hunt there. He possessed no real estate and his personal 
property consisted of his hunting gear, his scanty skins, 
his dog and his squaw. The iron and gold, the coal and oil, 
which were to enrich his descendants, he did not discover 
and has not developed. The Indians who sold Manhattan 
Island for $24 were unscrupulous profiteers for they sold 
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property to which they had no title in law or equity and 
for a price far in excess of any land values in America 
from the creation down to that date. If this parcel of real 
estate has enhanced in value since they certainly cannot 
lay claim to the increase. 

As for the blood debt, that must be about even. The 
poet who wrote, “The savage here the settler slew,” set a 
puzzle that has caused lots of unnecessary argument among 
students of grammar, unnecessary because the line is 
equally true whichever way it is read. Anyhow it is time 
to bury the tomahawk since eight thousand young Indian 
braves served in the American army in the Great War. 

Uncle Sam has heen often unintentionally clumsy but 
never intentionally cruel. With all our failings in the 
handling of the Indians it remains a fact that no other 
nation has ever devoted so much money and attention to 
the care and elevation of a subject race nor have the ab- 
origines of any other land been so richly recompensed. 


The Germans and the Germs 


N 1918 the British lost 105,205 men fighting in France. 

During the same year 112,329 of the folks at home in 
England died from the influenza epidemic. Peace hath her 
casualities no less severe than those of war. 


The Strong Man Panacea 


By Preston Slosson 
T is somewhat too easily assumed that the disordered 
| cor of the earth, such as Russia or Mexico, owe 

their misfortunes to the absence of “a strong man to 
boss them.” Perhaps the trouble is less with the phrase it- 
self than with certain implications which lie behind it. If 
a “strong man” is used in the sense of a wise and tactful 
statesman who is resolute as well as shrewd there are, in- 
deed, few limitations save death to what he can achieve 
for a nation. Too frequently it is assumed that what is 
needed is simply a strenuous and ruthless dictator “with 
no nonsense about him” who can bark out his orders and 
shoot “at sunrise” all who oppose him. 

So long as there is only one efficient and ambitious man 
in a country the dictatorship is a workable form of gov- 
ernment. Such was Paraguay under Francia, the man 
whom Carlyle admired above all other Latin American 
statesmen. The hard man ruling a soft country needs no 
other quality than his hardness. But let there be another 
man of the same type and temper within the boundaries of 
the nation and there is civil war. Let there be a third and 
there is anarchy. We are told that Kerensky lost control of 
Russia because he was irresolute and merciful. But what 
has become of the procession of strong men who sought to 
take his place: Yudenitch, Kolchak, Semenoff, Denikin and 
the rest? Have they succeeded better in crushing Bolshe- 
vism? Have they failed because their methods were too 
gentle? Is Lenin more successful? He has clung to power 
but the country has rotted to decay beneath him and all his 
great projects are still unachieved. Russia could afford to 
trade all of her “strong mcn” for a little civic common 
sense. 

Mexico is not suffering from the lack of “another Diaz” 
but from the presence of too many would-be Diazes. Let 
it be granted that Madero was not sufficiently drastic 
in his methods. But his administration was a success com- 
pared to the chaos invoked by that pseudo-strong-man 
Huerta, or the energetic bandit Villa, or the not very 
scrupulous Carranza, or the military Obregon or any of 
the other fifty or sixty “liberators” and “restorers” who 
were quite as ruthless as Carlyle himself could have 
wished. Shooting people down in the streets is very easy, 
if you have the guns on your side. But it is not the whole 
art of government, even among a_ backward people. 

But the Russian generals and Mexican dictators are not 
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the most impressive examples of the inefficiency cf mcre 
unscrupulousness. Germany alone has given a fair trial 
to the theory of government by the “strong man,” because 
in Germany there was discipline in the mass and an ade- 
quate development of the technique of administration. Car- 
ranza and Korniloff might complain that they never had a 
fair opportunity to show what they could do; Ludendorff 
and Tirpitz cannot. The German General Staff brushed 
aside the entire civil administration from the posturing 
figurehead of a Kaiser to the timid clerks who called them- 
selves Chancellors and Foreign Ministers. Never perhaps in 
human history had anyone such power as the military dic- 
tators of Germany enjoyed; certainly never in history did 
any rulers use power with less restraint. Bismarck and 
Moltke might have envied their gigantic opportunities. But 
spiked helmets and mailed fists are not a complete substi- 
tute for supple brains. 

There is a deep fallacy in the cult of the superman. If 
you find him, let him govern as he likes, say the Carlyleans. 
But how are you to find him? If you let the people elect 
him you have simple representative democracy with a popu- 
lar politician at the top. If you try to get him by heredity 
you will find a weak Napoleon the Third trying vainly to 
occupy the big shoes of a Napoleon the First or a lunatic 
Kaiser imagining he is Frederick the Great. If you let the 
superman select himself your nation will be torn by the 
wars of several supermen or persons who think themselves 
to be such. Neither ambition nor ruthless energy nor both 
combined is a self-evident proof that the right man has 
been found. Democracy is a possible form of government, 
for it rests on the right of a recognized majority. Aris- 
tocracy is a possible form of government, for it rests on 
the right of a recognized minority. But the “rule of the 
strong man” is, save by accident, not a possible form of 
government since it rests on the right of an undiscovered 
minority; a right to which any minority can, and probably 
will, lay claim. In other words it is anarchy. Anarchy is 
simply government by rival strong men, each of which 
claims the sole power; it is not the absence of govern- 
ment, but the presence of too many governments. 


Young Women Take the Lead 


HILE politicians of the sex that has hitherto monop- 

olized public affairs are mostly still mulling over 
the old issues and mumbling over the old shibboleths, a 
fresh force in thought and action is coming to the front, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association. The national 
convention at Cleveland last April showed not merely the 
zeal and devotion that was to be expected, but a courage 
and practicality in dealing with vital questions of the day 
that have not always been accredited to their sex and age. 
Probably the most radical convention that has been held in 
the United States was the International Conference of 
Women Physicians held under the auspices of the Nationa! 
Y. W. C. A., the proceedings of which have just been pub- 
lished by The Woman’s Press, New York. Radical, we say, 
not revolutionary, for radical means getting at the root of 
a thing while revolutionary means merely turning it upside 
down. For plain speaking it was unprecedented and the 
views that were voiced by the seventy or eighty speakers 
varied from the most conservative to the most unconven- 
tional. The motto of the conference might well have been 
the remark of one of the speakers: “Mrs. Grundy is a 
goddess whose worship does not advance the human race.” 
They discussed the health of womcn and children and how 
to get it. They considered marriage and how to get it and 
how to get along without it. Evidently the new woman is 
determined to eradicate the oldest of social evils and she 
is looking about open-eyed for some new way of solving 
the problem on which man has failed. The discussions were 
as a whole remarkably free from the visionary, fanatical 
or sentimental element. 


—— 
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AT A MILE AND A THIRD PER MINUTE 
Ralph De Palma at the wheel of this French car 
won the big automobile race at Elgin, Illinois, this 
fall in faster time than any previous record. He 
drove the 250 miles, without stopping, at an average 
speed of 79.5 miles an hour 































Wide World 
THE GRAND OLD MAN OF GREECE 
This is the first photograph of Premier 
Venizelos taken since the recent at- 
tempt upon his life by a Parisian 
assassin. The Premier was badly 
wounded but is making a comparative- 
ly fast recovery 
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© Paul Thompson 
These cheerful girl scouts are three of 
t the shipload of Russian refugee children 
brought thru the United States by the 
American Red Cross on their way home 
International cecil 
R TENNIS CHAMPIONS OF THE 
WORLD 
; Mlle. Lenglen, of France, won 


; the title of world’s champion 
woman player in the tennis 
tournament at Wimbledon, 
England, this summer and 're- 
tained it against all comers in 

{ the Olympic games at Antwerp. 

. But Mlle. Lenglen has yet to 

meet some of the best Ameri- 

can women players. It is proba- 
ble that she will play here next 
season 


At the right are the two men 
who have earned the honor of 
being called the greatest tennis 
players in the world: William 
T. Tilden (right), who won 
: this year the world’s champion- 
: ship at Wimbledon and the 
: American championship at For- 
est Hills, New York; and Wil- 
liam F. Johnston, former 
American champion 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, suffragist, 

faces crowds cheering the ratification of 
the Nineteenth Amendment 
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The Mystery of the Polish Note 


T is hard to follow.the course of our diplomatic inter- 

vention in the Polish question from the information 
given out at Washington. On August 10, when the Bolshe- 
vist wave threatened to engulf Poland and the fall of 
Warsaw was reported imminent, Secretary Colby deliv- 
ered to the Italian ambassador a note in which he exprest 
the fixed determination of the United States never to treat 
with Soviet Russia and promised all possible aid to main- 
tain the independence and integrity of Poland within her 
ethnographic boundaries. This timely encouragement stimu- 
lated the Polish resistance to the Bolshevist armies in the 
field and to the Bolshevist peace terms at the Minsk con- 
ference. Being communicated in advance to the French and 
British Governments it apparently precipitated the action 
of Premier Millerand in recognizing General Wrangel’s 
South Russia Government, but Premier Lloyd George re- 
garded it as thwarting his hopes of Polish peace and he 
accused President Wilson of having gone back on the 
policy he advocated at Paris of getting all the Russian 
factions, including the Soviet, to confer at Prinkipo. 

On August 21, when the Poles had inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the Bolsheviki and seemed likely again to under- 
take the invasion of Russia in pursuit of the flying enemy, 
Secretary Colby took occasion to warn them against a re- 
vial of the imperialistic spirit. The essential passages of 
this note are: 

The United States applauds the steadfast galluntry of the 
Polish Army in its defense of Warsaw and is sympathetic with 
all necessary measures which Poland may take to preserve its 
political and territorial integrity. This Government, however, 
urges that every reasonable effort be made to terminate the 
present bloodshed. It could not approve of the adoption of an 
offensive war program against Russia by the Polish Government. 

The American Government is of the opinion that the Polish 
advance into Russia tended to create a national sentiment in 
that country which ignored the tyranny and oppression from 
which the people suffer and afforded an undeserved support to the 
Bolshevist régime, which enabled its leaders to embark upon the 
invasion of Polish territory. 

To prevent a recurrence of the present situation the United 
States Government believes that the Polish Government might 
well take the opportunity afforded by the favorable turn of 
events to declare its intention to abstain from any aggressions 
against Russian territorial integrity; to state that its policy 
is not directed against the restoration of a strong and united 
Russia, and that, pending a direct agreement as to its Eastern 
frontier, Poland will remain within the boundary indicated by the 
Peace Conference. 

This was very unwelcome advice to Poland and to France. 
Pilsudski, the Polish Chief of State, declared publicly that 
the Polish armies would not respect the boundary drawn 
by the Paris Conference because that would imply accept- 
ance of it by Poland. The French Government countered on 
Colby by giving Poland the opposite advice, and to make 
clear the disagreement between the French and American 
policies the French Foreign Ministry on August 27 gave 
out an announcement to the press: ‘ 
that France has counseled Poland to attain the best strategical 
military position possible until peace is signed, regardless of her 
ethnographical frontier, because the military situation will influ- 
ence the peace terms. 

But while all the European news indicated that Poland 
had no intention of being limited in her military opera- 
tions by what Pilsudski calls “the illusory line” laid down 
by the Paris Conference, the Washington correspondents 
reported day by day that the State Department was re- 
ceiving assurance of Poland’s willinyness to comply with 
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American advice. On August 26 it was announced that 
the Polish reply was received and that the Polish Govern- 
ment had, according to the Tribune correspondent, stated 
“its intentions to confine its military operations within the 
ethnographic frontier laid down by the peace treaty.” Ac- 
cording to the Times correspondent “the statement was 
authorized that the note so far as could be ascertained 
did not appear to contain anything that might be con- 
strued as disappointing to this Government.” Secretary 
Colby said that “he had not had the opportunity to examine 
the note completely,” but that it would probably be pub- 
lished next day. 

Next day it was still thought inadvisable to make the 
note public, but the State Department officials were cited 
as saying that it was not a disappointment. In fact the 
Polish note was not given out by our State Department 
until September 2 and then it was found to be a flat re- 
fusal to comply with the Colby request. In it the Polish 
Government called attention to the fact that: 

In spite of the diplomatic intervention of our allies, the Red 
Army has for a whole month advanced and ravaged territory 
which is admitted by all as being ethnographically Polish. 

Notwithstanding the sympathetic attitude of our allies, the 
Polish nation had to face the danger alone, and political events 
proved that it must in the first place rely upon its own military 
strength. If military operations necessitated the measures to 
prevent a renewed invasion of Poland, it could hardly be con- 
sidered fair that artificial boundaries that do not bind our 
opponent should interfere with the military operations of the 
other. ° 

The curious thing about it is that this note was not de- 
livered to the State Department until August 31. How then 


did the Washington cor- 





respondents all get the 
impression that a note of 
the opposite tenor had 
been received five days 
before? 


Lithuanian 


Polish War 


ITHUANIAN troops 
trained and armed by 

the British are now fight- 
ing Polish troops trained 
and armed by the French. 
There are Americans in 
both the opposing armies. 
The Lithuanians de- 
mand complete independ- 
ence from Poland as well 
as Russia, but the Poles 
claim that the ancient 
union of the two kingdoms 
in 1386, when Prince 
Jagiello of Lithuania mar- 
ried Queen Yadviga of 

















Poland, has never been 
dissolved. Last year the 
Polish armies in their 
northeastern movement oc- 
cupied considerable Lithu- 
anian territory, including 
Vilna, the capital of Lithu- 
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IDOL OF THE POLES 
General Weygand, who during 
the Great War was aide to Mar- 
shal Foch, has taken a leading 
part in directing the successful 
operations of the Polish troops 

against the Reds 
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ania. The Lithuanians complained to the Supreme Council 
of the Allies against the encroachments of the Poles and 
accused them of killing off or driving out the Lithuanian 
population and closing their schools and churches. But the 
Council took no action on the alleged atrocities and General 
Foch decided that the Poles had a right to use Vilna as 
a base in their campaign against the Bolsheviki. 

This summer when the Bolsheviki got the upper hand 
and drove the Poles back to their own frontiers the Lithu- 
anians received the Soviet troops as deliverers from foreign 
tyranny. An agreement was concluded on July 12 between 
the Soviet and Lithuanian Governments by which Lithuania 
was granted not only Vilna but also Grodno, Suwalki and 
Augustowo, cities southwest of Vilna, and a hundred miles 
nearer Warsaw. The Letts, the neighboring nation on the 
north of Lithuania and of kindred race, also concluded, 
August 11, a treaty with the Soviet by which the boundaries 
of Latvia were clearly defined and its independence recog- 
nized. 

But now that the Poles have got the Russians on the 
run they are again occupying Lithuania. According to the 
Warsaw despatches the Polish troops that entered Augus- 
towo “were enthusiastically received by the population” 
and the Lithuanian soldiers were friendly. But the Kovno 
despatches giving the Lithuanian version of events say that 
the people took up arms against the invaders and that the 
Lithuanian forces drove them out of the surrounding coun- 
try, taking many prisoners and much material. Lithuania 
by her treaty with Soviet Russia is bound to maintain neu- 
trality and the Lithuanian Government holds that the vio- 
lation of her territories by the Polish armies is as inde- 
fensible as the German invasion of Belgium. The Poles 
on the other hand held that unless they occupy this corner 
of Lithuania their left flank will be perpetually exposed 
to attack by the Bolsheviki. A Polish delegation has been 
at Kovno negotiating an agreement with the Lithuanians 
as to the boundary line, but when the Polish army crossed 
the Lithuania frontier the Lithuanian Government charged 
Poland with treachery and packed the delegation off 
home. 

Poland has now in turn appealed to the League of Na- 
tions against Lithuanian encroachments on her frontier and 
accused the Lithuanians of being allied with the Russian 
Reds to attack Poland thru Lithuanian territory. 

The Bolsheviki do indeed retain a strip of Lithuanian 
territory north of the Nieman River in order to use the 
railroad to Grodno for military purposes. No valid objec- 
tion could be raised against the Poles for making war on 
the Soviet forces in this region, but Poles, in sending their 
cavalry into the Suwalki and Seiny district northwest of 
this, were clearly trespassing on Lithuanian land, what- 
ever may have been their strategic justification in so 
doing. 


Two Sides of the MacSwiney Case 


NUMBER of British labor leaders and members of 
Parliament sent the following protest to the British 
Government: ° 


We are convinced that the Government’s treatment of the 
Lord Mayor has already seriously jeopardized the hope of an 
early settlement of the Irish question on a basis of conciliation 
and appeasement, and has stained the name of Great Britain 
with dishonor in the eyes of the civilized world. 

By its persecution in prison of the Lord Mayor of Cork, the 
Government has outraged public sentiment everywhere, and his 
death will bring about a terrible explosion of anger, which can 
only lead to further bloodshed in Ireland. 


In reply to this appeal Bonar Law stated the Govern- 
ment’s side of the case as follows: 

The Lord Mayor was one of the leaders of the Irish Republi- 
ean army, which has declared itself to be at war with the forces 


of the Crown, and according to his own written word, in one of 
the seditious documents for the possession of which he was con- 
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These Polish children are being washed and fed and their 

clothing sterilized in the effort to stop the spread of typhus 

in Poland now. Americans are leading the fight against disease 

there, but against their relief work are the heavy odds of 

insufficient equipment and poverty and malnutrition among 
practically all the people 


victed, he and his followers were determined to pursue their end. 
asking for no mercy and making no compromize. 

He was arrested while actively conducting the affairs of a 
rebel organization under cover of a Mayoral court. Had he been 
taken at his word and dealt with as an avowed rebel, according 
to the universal practice of civilized nations he would, having 
regard to the circumstances of his capture, have been liable 
immediately to be shot. Instead, he was tried by a legally con- 
stituted tribunal, sentenced to a moderate term of imprisonment. 
and given at once all the privileges of a political prisoner. 

From the moment of his arrest he sought to defeat the ends 
of justice and to reduce the forces of the Crown to impotence 
by refusing food, no doubt in the belief that that course would 
lead to his speedy release. 


To release prisoners who, like the Lord Mayor, have been 
guilty of complicity in a movement which uses as one of its 
main instruments assassinations and outrage would be nothing 
short of betrayal of those loyal officers on whose devotion to 
duty the fabric of social order in Ireland rests. Since the arrest 
of the Lord Mayor fifteen officers have been brutally and treacher- 
ously done to death without even a chance of defending them- 
selves. Surely the sympathy which has been given in such full 
measure to the Lord Mayor, whose condition has been brought 
about by his own deliberate act, is due rather to the bereaved 
widows and families of the murdered Irish policemen. 


Obregon Elected 


ENERAL Alvaro Obregon was elected president of 

the Mexican republic on Sunday, September 5. The 
polling was peaceable and it was not necessary to call out 
the troops. The vote was light for the election was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The conservative candidate, Alfredo 
Dominguez, made a poorer showing than was anticipated. 
But the opponents of Obregon will carry their fight into 
congress on the ground that he is disqualified for election 
under Article 82 of the constitution which says that any 
candidate shall not have taken part, directly or ‘indirectly, 
in any uprising, riot or military coup. Obregon was a 
leader in the revolt that started in Sonora and led to the 
overthrow of Carranza in the early part of the present 
year. But Obregon says that the constitutional provision 
does not apply to him since the anti-Carranza movement 
was not a rising but a revolution. Carranza owed his office 
to Obregon’s defeat of Villa. 

Obregon, like various other revolutionary leaders in Latin 
America, is of Irish descent on his father’s side as might 
be surmized from his name. On his mother’s side he is of 
Indian blood as was Diaz, Mexico’s greatest president. He 
is now forty years old. He is friendly toward the United 
States and will favor the immediate industrial develop- 
ment of Mexico. 
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Mexico Disarming 


HE Provisional Government of President de la Huerta 
is rapidly reducing.the armed forces of Mexico, both 
regular and revolutionary, by paying them off and provid- 
ing them with farms. ‘ 
Under Carranza the army cost 132,000,000 pesos a year, 
but.the new budget is to be lowered to 50,000,000. The 
present army consists of 5000 generals, 18,000 other officers 
and 100,000 men. Of these 332 generals, 4000 other officers 
and 13,000 men are to be dismissed from the service. 
Among those discharged is Dr. Maximilian Keller, a 
prominent pro-German and anti-American agitator, who 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 
“I would rather teach the Mexican people to use a tooth brush 
than to handle a rifle,” says Alvaro Obregon, the Irish-Indian 
who has just been elected to the Presidency of the Mexican 
republic. General Obregon is expected to develop friendly 
relations between Mexico and the United States; this photo- 
graph of him with his wife and children was taken during his 
visit to Nogales for a conference with Governor Campbell of 
Arizona 


had been placed upon the army list as colonel by Carranza. 
The revolutionary troops to be mustered out number 28,000. 

Francisco Villa, the most persistent of the Mexican ban- 
dits, has retired from the profession and his 900 men have 
been pensioned off by the Government. 

An intended imitator of Villa’s career appeared in Jalisco 
in the person of Pedro Zamora, who started out with 400 
men and only 500 rounds of ammunition, but soon gathered 
in considerable booty by the looting of Autlan. Among 
the booty were many women, but ten of the girls of the 
higher class are said to have escaped the clutches of the 
band by jumping over a precipice. Half a dozen foreigners 
were kidnapped and two of them held for ransom: W. A. 
Gardiner, the American superintendent of the Esperanza 
Mining Company, and W. B. Johnstone, a British ranch- 
man. Zamora demanded 200,000 pesos ransom for the 
American and 50,000 for the Britisher. But the Minister 
of War, General Calles, promptly took the field against 
Zamora with 5000 men and he was forced to surrender 
his prisoners. His band was finally defeated and dispersed 
in a fight at Devisadero. 

The rebellion in Lower California that last month seemed 
formidable and threatened to lead to secession, has quietly 
and completely collapsed. Governor Esteban Cantu of the 
northern district of Lower California has for the last ten 
years had things his own way in the peninsula. Under 
his protection the two border towns of Mexicali and Tia 
Juana have done a thriving business in catering to Ameri- 
cans who sought over the border the freedom to indulge 
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in drinking, gambling and other vices denied them in their 
own land. President de la Huerta endeavored to displace 
him by appointing Baldomero Almada of Los Angeles as 
governor in his stead, but Cantu refused to retire and set 
about organizing a force of 1200 men to defend Lower Cali- 
fornia against the Mexican Government. A number of 
American machine gunners and aviators joined Cantu’s 
army. But the American Government declined to give any 
encouragement to the secession movement and on the con- 
trary aided the Mexican Government by permitting free 
passage thru the Panama Canal to the warship “Progreso” 
carrying troops to the peninsula. Seeing that the Govern- 
ment was in earnest Cantu agreed to compromize and 
consented to the appointment of General Luis M. Salazar 
as his successor. The Mexican Government proposes to pro- 
hibit saloons, gambling houses and dance halls within a 
zone sixty-three miles wide along the United States border. 

The Government is now turning its attention to rooting 
out Bolshevism, which has gained considerable headway 
among the industrial classes and landless laborers, as 
well as among the discharged soldiers and even in the 
army itself. A Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Soviet has been or- 
ganized in Mexico City. Colonel Augustin Preve declared a 
Red republic in Campeche, but he was captured and 
brought to the capital to be tried as a traitor. One of the 
leaders in the Mexican Communist movement is an Ameri- 
can, Lynn A. E. Gale, who fled to Mexico to escape the 
draft in 1917 and has published there a bitterly anti 
American paper under the Carranza régime. The Mexican 
Government, acting under Article 33 of the new constitu- 
tion, intends to deport Gale and his wife to the United 
States. One of his associates, C. F. Tabler, in charge of 
propaganda among the miners, is a German and he also 
will be sent home. 


Soviets in Italy 


N the industrial region of northern Italy the metallurgica! 

plants have been seized by the workmen and are being 
run by their councils or soviets as in Russia. The move- 
ment arose in Milan where 280 industrial establishments 
were taken over on the first three days of September and 
other cities soon followed suit. In some cases the managers 
and superintendents were forcibly retained to direct 
operations or were kidnapped from their homes for that 
purpose. At the Lombard automobile factory at Milan 
six directors were imprisoned in the works as hostages to 
secure payment of wages. The workmen in the Fiat factory 
have announced that they will sell the automobiles they 
make on their own account. Red flags are hoisted over the 
soviet plants and pictures of Lenin are displayed on the 
walls. The factories have been fortified against attack by 
barricades-and barbed wire. In some case bare wires carry- 
ing high voltage currents are strung around the building. 
Machine guns are mounted on the roofs and at the 
entrances. Abandoned munition plants have been seized 
and set to making arms for the insurgents. In Venice they 
have captured the arsenal. The workmen mostly live in the 
factories to serve as garrisons. They are under military 
discipline and allowed only a limited amount of liquor. At 
Genoa and Naples all the shipping in the harbor has been 
forced to raise the red flag by orders of the seamen and 
dockers committees. 

The occupation of the plants by the employees has been 
accomplished with little bloodshed and little effort has 
been made to recover them. The Government remains 
neutral and inactive. The Minister of Labor, Signor 
Labriola, is a Socialist and holds that this is an industrial 
dispute in which the Government has no right to interfere 
so long as the movement does not take a political form. The 
General Federation of Labor has endorsed the action of the 
metal workers. ; 
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Free Fiume 


ABRIELE d’Annunzio, the flying poet of Fiume, cele- 

brated on September 12 the anniversary of his dicta- 
torship by declaring the independence of the city. The new 
state includes the harbor, the railroad and the two islands 
in the Gulf of Quernaro that guard the entrance to the 
port. The name given to the new state, the “Italian Re- 
gency of Quernaro,” would indicate that d’Annunzio has not 
given up hope of ultimately turning over Fiume to the 
Italian crown. This is in open defiance of Great Britain and 
France, who had offered the Italians and Yugoslavs two 
alternative solutions to the problem, either to make Fiume 
a free city under the control of the League of Nations or 
to accept the Treaty of London, which gives Fiume to the 
Yugoslavs. 

President Wilson, in his notes of February 10 and 
25, 1920, holds both solutions bad and wants the ques- 
tion settled by direct agreement between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia on the basis of his two fundamental principles of 
self-determination and of free access to the sea. The latter 
principle would give Fiume to the Yugoslavs, since it is 
their only convenient seaport. The application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination would probably lead to the same 
result, for altho the city proper has a preponderance of 
Italians, the suburb, Sushak, and the surrounding terri- 
tory is Slavic. Even the Italians of Fiume would very likely 
vote against annexation to Italy, for their financial inter- 
ests are dependent upon the city serving as the outlet for 
the Yugoslav hinterland. The National Council of Fiume, 
which is the only body having any claim to represent the 
people, is out with d’Annunzio and anxious for him to 
leave. ; 

The Yugoslav Government has declared its willingness 
to accept the vote of a plebiscite as to where the boun- 
dary should be drawn, but the Italian Government refuses 
to submit to that verdict. 

The constitution which Dictator d’Annunzio has drawn 


up for Quernaro is a unique document, written in poetical ° 


style and containing all the latest political notions. It fol- 
lows the Soviet in including the referendum and recall and 
in providing for the nourishment and medical care of the 
women and children of the proletariat, but differs from Rus- 
sia in guaranteeing the right of freedom of speech, print 
and association and the inviolability of domicile. Women 
have equal rights with men in.all respects and are equally 
liable to be called on for military service. A minimum wage 
is established and pensions provided for illness, old age or 

















International 


Having looped the loop eighty-seven times and brought her 

aeroplane to a safe landing on Curtiss Field, Long Island, Miss 

Laura Bromwell’s first concern was to see that her nose was 

properly powdered, and her second to hear the judges confirm 

her own impression that she had broken the world’s record for 

a woman pilot. Miss Bromwell is only eighteen years old and 
she has been flying hardly more than a year 
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unemployment. The legislature consists of two houses. This 
curious constitution contains a provision for its own sus- 
pension by the selection of a dictator “in time of extreme 
danger.” 

Commandante d’Annunzio is looking for the support of 
the Italians of America, especially thru the influence of 
President LaGuardia, of the New York Board of Aldermen. 
He has appointed Whitney Warren, a New York architect. 
as the official representative of Fiume in the United States. 

But his latest act is not likely to ingratiate him with 
Americans. Among the ships that his fleet has seized in the 
Adriatic is the steamer “Coyne,” which was conveying 4 
cargo of automobiles worth 10,000,000 lire and consigned 
to the United States. Since Fiume has as yet no standing 
as a state it would be difficult to distinguish such acts 
from piracy. 


Harding on Labor 


N Labor Day Senator Harding expressed his views on 
the question of capital and labor. Some fragmentary 
quotations will show the drift of his remarks: 

The menace of the present day is inefficient production. I hold 
that the slacker, the loafer on the job, is not only the greatest 
obstacle to labor’s advancement, but he is cheating his fellows 
more than he does his employer. The workman who deliberatel) 


adds to cost robs a fellow workman who must buy, and impedes 
the way to that ideal condition where wage exceeds the cost of 
living. 

There will be employers so long as there is leadership among 
men, and there will be employees until human progress is 


paralyzed and the development of human kind dies on one com 
mon altar of mediocrity. Our problem then is to find the highest 
order of employment, the ideal relationship, the conditions under 
which we may work to the highest attainment and the greatest 
common good for all concerned. 


I do not believe in governmeht ownership. The government 
must do many things, but it has enough to do without invading 
the field of private activity, not, at any rate, until government 


demonstrates its capacity for efficiency. 

We cannot have compulsory arbitration, because all parties 
must consent to establish arbitration and enforce its conclusions. 
I think we can have, and ought to have, volitional arbitration. 

I believe in unionism, I believe in collective bargaining, I be- 
lieve the two have combined to speed labor toward its just 
rewards. But I do not believe in labor’s domination of business or 
government any more than I believe that capital shall dominate. 
We had our time at that, and we learned the danger and ended 
it. We do not want to substitute one class for another; we want 
to put an end to classes. 











Echoes of the Campaign 


Harding on the League 


HE Republican candidate for president has amplified 
his proposed policy in regard to a League of Nations 
as follows: 


If I am elected to the Presidency I will become the negotiating 
agent of the United States, and will have the authority to under- 
take the negotiation of a new covenant, which I would promptly 
proceed to do, after first advising with the Senate, which has 
the Constitutional power to make any treaty effective. 

I hold the international court to be a creation for one thing, 
namely, a decision on what we call justiciable questions. It is 
true, however, that causes which most frequently lead to war 
do not come under that title. For the consideration of such 
causes aS are not justiciable I would suggest an association, 
or a society, or a League of Nations—it little matters what we 
call it—which shall constitute an international conference for 
the free and open discussion of international questions which 
may lead to conflict. It is not possible to say that this conference 
always is going to prove effective in the prevention of conflict, 
but such an association could bring to the world a complete 
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The Vampires 


revelation of the questions which are menacing peace and readily 
bring to bear the opinion of mankind against an offending nation 
in case it refused to yield to the recommendations of the confer- 
ence, 

I quite agree that there can be no league which approximates 
the character of super-government without something akin to 
Article X. 

I have never been able to escape the impression that super- 
government was the thing aimed at, and I am sure that such 
a creation is a thing to which America will never consent. 

One cannot have much 
America will never be endangered because each member of the 
council of the League has the veto power. If one member of 
the council of the League has the veto power, if one ‘member 
of the council can forestall action on the part of that body, 
it is evident it will never be able to exercize any authority. 
Moreover, if the cause of America itself were concerned, its 
member would not have any veto power. 

In spite of all the fine arguments about it, the simple truth 
about the League covenant is that either it constitutes world 
government with power to enforce its decisions or it is going 
to prove the colossal disappointment of the ages. If it is only 
an international organization for conference, without power to 
act unless every member has agreed, then it is only a debating 
— designed to portray an international situation to all the 
world. 

If this be true, I think we will be dealing with ourselves and 
the world more fairly if we understand that fact from the 
beginning. 
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patience with the contention that - 


Governor Coolidge, Republican candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, says: 


I believe humanity would welcome the creation of an inter- 
national association for conference, and a world court whose 
verdicts upon justiciable questions this country, in common with 
all nations, would be willing and able to uphold. The decision 
of this court or the recommendations of such a conference could 
be accepted without sacrificing on our part or asking any other 
power to sacrifice one iota of its nationality. 


Liquor Men Support Cox 


HAIRMAN Hays of the Republican National Commit- 

tee in testifying before the Senatorial committee in- 
vestigating campaign funds produced a letter signed by 
George T. Carroll, president of the New Jersey Federation 
of Liquor Interests, and addressed to a saloonkeeper, which 
said: 


Dear Sir and Brother—The organized liquor trade of New 
Jersey has set out to do its part toward the election of James 
M. Cox as the next President of the United States, and it be- 
comes my duty to call upon you to help. 

The nomination of Governor Cox for the Presidency by the 
Democrats is a big victory for our interests, and it can be 
attributed to a great degree to the activity of our trade organi- 
zations here in New Jersey and throughout the nation. Governor 
Cox is a pronounced wet, and he can be relied upon to approve 
an amendment to the Volstead act as suggested above. 

We must have money at once to carry on the work that we 
have planned. Jump in and help us fight. Give as much as you 
can afford. 


In reply to this Governor Cox says: “The wets have not 
contributed a dollar to our campaign fund and they will 
not.” 


Hoover on the League 


ERBERT Hoover speaking at the Lafayette-Marne~ 

exercises at West Point, September 6, devoted most of 
his address to a eulogy of Roosevelt who had spoken on that 
occasion in 1918, and of whom he said: 


I could not stand in the footprints of that great American who 
two years ago repeated the aspiration for a League of Nations 
to minimize war, that he was indeed the first to voice ten years 
before, without making a reference to it. I believe it is the hope 
of practically the whole of the American people that we may 
enter upon this great experiment in its broad sense. 

Both our political parties advocate the great principle of 
common action that underlies it. Some thirty-five nations, com- 
prizing the governments of nearly 75 per cent of the entire 
people of the world, have joined the League. I have no fear but 
that some day we will compose our differences over the form 
and its obligations of the League, and in some manner join in 
this common effort, this necessity to a world groping but slowly 
from chaos. 


Cox on Ireland 


HILE talking about the League of Nations in the 
St. Paul auditorium a man rose in the rear of the 
hall and asked, “Governor Cox, if you are elected president 
will you recognize the Irish Republic?” The Governor asked 
“Are you an American?” and when his interlocutor said 
that he was and also from Ohio, Governor Cox answered: 


There is no phase or feature of the whole plan of the League 
of Nations which is more explicit than that which deals with 
the self-determination of the peoples of the earth. Before the 
League of Nations was devised came the armistice. That was 
founded upon fourteen principles and major among them was 
the principle of self-determination. 

The philosophy was that the League of Nations desired not 
only the peace of the world now but continuing peace. The pro- 
vision in Article X against external aggression was to protect 
the smaller nations against the bullying attitude of the big 
nations. You can’t take the mountains and rivers as boundary 
lines and try to break up the homogeneity of a people and expect 
them to be happy. 

I am in favor of the application of the principle of self-deter- 
mination in Japan, in China, in Turkey, in Ireland or any- 
where else. 
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The Pursuit of Pleasure 


By W. J. Clarke 


How little our pleasures change! I 
never heard of anyone who had found 
out a new way of enjoyment, except 
once, and that was a man whose fa- 
vorite amusement was suicide. He dis- 
covered his hobby purely by accident. 
He had no intention of ending his life 
when he went for a walk in the coun- 
try. But he fell into a river—and he 
couldn’t swim. 

Luckily for him a native of those 
parts happened to be walking along the 
path beside the river with an irrepres- 
sible small dog. The dog began to bark 
furiously at something in the water 
and the native, on going to investigate, 
found that it was not a rat, as he had 
expected, but a man who had fallen in, 
and was in danger of drowning. The 
native plunged in and fished him out; 
shouted until he attracted the atten- 
tion of a farmhand who was loitering 
near, and told him to run for a doctor 
and not dawdle about it. Until-the doc- 
tor arrived the native kept on working 
the drowned man’s arms to and fro, 
like a picture he had once seen in a 
book. This is an unjust world! The na- 
tive got a bad spell of pneumonia out 
of the job, while the man who had 
fallen in was all right again in a few 
hours. 

He was a man who had tried most of 
the pleasures of life, but he told me 
that none of them was fit to be men- 
tioned in the same breath as the pleas- 
ure of dying. When he found himself in 
the water, he struggled to save himself 
by flinging his arms up, trying to 
reach a branch of the tree that was 
salvation to our ancestors in the old 
forest home a million years ago. Then 
suddenly he became calm and began to 
wonder why he had excited himself 
when all was well. 
He was in a pale 
green world and 
there came to him 
a feeling of exqui- 
site languor such 
as he had never ex- 
perienced _ before. 
There was no sin 
nor sorrow nor suf- 
fering—even the 
very memory of 
them had faded 
away, and it was 
sufficient simply to 
be, so glorious was 
the mere sensation 
of existence. Then, 
gradually, he fell 
asleep. 


The native plunged in and fished him out 


The awakening was not so pleas- 
ant, but the joy of dying had been so 
great and sufficing that he could not 
rest until he had tried it again. 

His next experiment was hanging. 
He fixed the rope in his bedroom and 
then sent his servant to fetch a doc- 
tor. As soon as he heard the doctor’s 
voice in the hall below he put his head 
in the noose and kicked away the chair. 
He calculated the doctor would get to 
his bedroom in time to prevent any 
fatal results. 

He was right. The doctor came 
straight to the room and cut him down 
in a twinkling. , 

He told me that his sensations this 
time were even more exquisite than 
when he was drowned. His first feeling 
was of a brilliant red light that hurt 
his eyes, but this quickly passed away 
and he found himself in a vast hall, 
brilliantly lighted with crimson lights, 
with gorgeously attired people moving 
to and fro while the music of an un- 
seen orchestra made the place vibrate 
with harmony. This went on for long 
ages, but he was never tired, so varied 
was the music. At last the lights went 
out, the figures vanished, the music 
died fitfully away, and he fell asleep. 

For some months after that he lived 
quietly, requiring no pleasures beyond 
the fragrant memories of his first and 
second death. Then, when they began to 
wax dim, he made up his mind to try 
again. He saw no likelihood that enjoy- 
ment would precede the swift oblivion 
of steel or lead, and he was beginning 
to weigh the comparative possibilities 
of opening a vein and taking opium, 
when he happened to read of someone 
being suffocated by coke fire in a 


closed room. He decided to try this 
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© Keystone View 

Riding two horses at once is simple com- 
pared to this stunt acquired by a San 
Francisco policeman. Alone one day with 
a stolen automobile that he had recovered 
and wanted to bring into town he tried 
riding alongside on his motorcycle steer- 
ing it with one hand and the car with the 
other. The two vehicles stayed apart—and 
not too far apart—and the officer even suc- 
ceeded in shifting gears in the extra car 


and, as on the former occasion, sent 
for a doctor to call at the house, timing 
it so that he would arrive soon after 
insensibility set in. 

What extravagant new delights he 
found when the fumes overpowered 
him it is imposible to say without mak- 
ing a journey to the other world to ask 
him. The doctor was delayed in mak- 
ing the call and when he came all his 
efforts were in vain—the man had 
gone thru the transient pleasure of 
dying to the more lasting satisfaction 
of death. His experience serves only to 
furnish another example of the futil- 
ity of the pursuit of pleasure which, 
never satisfied with what it has 
achieved, defeats itself by always 
wanting more. 


The Universe in Miniature 


To give Chicago people a simple 
and vivid instrument for studying the 
heavens the Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences has constructed a miniature uni- 
verse on the inner walls of a fifteen 
foot sheet iron sphere. This big, hollow 
globe, placed in the museum of the 
Academy, can exactly and ingeniously 
depict all the celestial phenomena reg- 
ularly visible to Chicago. 

All of the stars of the first, second, 
third and fourth magnitude, and a 
selected few of the fifth magnitude, are 
shown in the sphere. The full number 
of fixed stars thus shown is six hun- 
dred and ninety-two. Included in the 
exhibit are representations of the sun, 
the moon, and four planets, Venus, 
Jupiter, Mars and Saturn, all of which 
are visible to the unaided eye. The 
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celestial equator is also 
clearly marked in the 
interior of the sphere, 
and the ecliptic, or ap- 
parently yearly path of 
the sun among the 
stars is also plainly 
shown. 

The impression 
gained by looking out 
at night upon a clear 
sky is that of a hemi- 
spherical dome of in- 
finite size, studded with 
stars. The Celestial 
Sphere gives a minia- 
ure reproduction of this 
surface which we call 
the sky and in which 
the stars are commonly 
supposed to be placed. 
Necessarily, the sphere 
is of almost microscopic 
size, as compared with 
the universe. If the 
earth were represented 
in proportion, it would 
be an infinitesimal ball 








How fortunate the little 
birdies who, on hot sum- 
mer nights, sleep high up 
in the tops of trees, where 
they get the benefit of 
every breeze that blows 
and where they are not in 
danger of catching rheu- 
matism when the ground 
vapors rise up on damp 
evenings! 

So concluded Mr. L. H. 
Gregory, of Winters, Cali- 
fornia, after he had passed 
a number of sleepless 
nights tossing about on a 
hot bed in his stuffy bed- 
room. The result was that 
he decided to emulate the 
birds and roost high. But 
there were no trees in his 
yard large enough to hold 
a hammock up at the top, 
so he had to set his wits to 
work to devise another 








located in the center of 
the sphere, while an ob- 
server standing on this 
ball would be corre- 
spondingly tiny. 

The earth, as we all 
know, looks flat to any- 
one standing on its sur- 


Why give the birds all the 
benefits of high, cool, airy, 
quiet bedrooms? A man in 
California decided to stop 
envying the inhabitants of 
bird houses and imitate 
them instead. And now his 
neighbors are all talking 
of following his example 


plan. Being an engineer, 
his thoughts naturally 
turned to an artificial tree, 
or sométhing like it, and 
a few weeks later his 
neighbors were surprised 
to see in Mr. Gregory’s 
backyard a_ steel tower 





face, and we can see 
only one-half of the heavens at one 
time—the half which lies above the 
plane bounded by the horizon. 

The same effect is gained in 
the Celestial Sphere by providing it 
with a so-called horizon table, which 
extends out from the inner surface of 
the sphere almost to its center, sur- 
rounding the observer and lying in the 
same plane as the center. There is thus 
exposed to a person standing in the 
center of the sphere a complete hem- 
isphere, corresponding to the one we 
see above the surface of the earth, the 
other hemisphere being hidden by the 
horizon table, in just the same manner 
as the earth conceals che other celestial 
hemisphere. 

Not only is the Celestial Sphere a 
perfect pattern of the firmament, but 
in every other respect, with the possible 
exception of shooting stars, the idea is 
carried out in detail. In it, the sun, 
moon and stars rise in the east and 
pass overhead, following certain defi- 
nite paths, just as the real stars do in 
the real sky. 

Fortunately for the observer, how- 
ever, the’ effect is produced _ in 
exactly the opposite way, since, if 
this were not so, he would at times be 
put to the inconvenience of standing 
on his head. We know it is the rotation 
of the earth on its axis that causes the 
stars to move across the heavens, and 
that the sky itself does not move. In 
the Celestial Sphere the sky actually 
does rotate, being so mounted as to 
turn about the miniature earth, which 
we have imagined as being placed at 
its center. 

Why not teach astronomy by this 
novel method? 
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forty feet high at the top of which was 
a screened chamber about ten feet 
square. 

Looking a little closer, they observed 
inside the chamber a bed and a couple 
of chairs, and then the secret was out; 
Mr. Gregory was using the chamber as 
a bedroom. But there were no steps or 
ladder reaching to the chamber from 
the ground, and everyone wondered 
how a middle-aged man could possibly 
shin up the steel supports forming a 
tower. The riddle was explained a 
short time later when a small elevator 
descended from the top of the tower 
and Mr. Gregory stepped ‘out of the 
lift. 

The elevator is operated by elec- 
tricity and is made to just fit an open- 
ing in the bottom of the bed chamber, 
so that when it enters the chamber 
thru a trap door, which is used to keep 
out mosquitoes and flies, all the owner 
has to do is to step right out into the 
room. 

Mr. Gregory has kept a careful 
record of temperatures which shows 
that up in the tower it averages ten 
degrees cooler than down on the 
ground. The air is also better at that 
hight. 

Not to mention the gentle zephyrs 
that play around! 








never dream of tackling?” 


ures?” 

“Can you cut out luxuries? 
consider necessities?” 

“Can you go u 
quit, without flinching?” 


suing, eleletieg a 





The Price of Success 


“You want success. Are you willing to pay the price for it?” 
“How much discouragement can you stand?” 

“How much bruising can you take?” 

“How long can you hang on in the face of obstacles?” 

“Have you the grit to try to do what others have failed to do?” 
“Have you the nerve to attempt things that the average man would 


“Have you the persistence to keep on trying after repeated fail- 
Can you do without things that others 
against skepticism, ridicule, friendly advice to 


“Can you keep your mind steadily on the single object you are pur- 
ht temptations to divide your attention?” 
“Have you the patience to plan all the work you attempt; 
energy to wade thru masses of detail; the accuracy to overlook no 
point, however small, in planning or executing?” 
“Are you strong on the finish as well as quick at the start?” 
“Success is sold in the open market. You can buy it—I can buy it— 
any man can buy it who is willing to pay the price for it.” 


the 

















Cancer Millions of Years Ago 


Among the most dreaded of all the 
afflictions to which, since the downfall 
of Adam and Eve, the human race is 
heir, is the curiously rapid growing 
tumor generally known as cancer. So 
little is known about the origin, cause 
and treatment of cancerous growths 
that this is one of the most important 
problems before the medical world to- 
day. There are several institutes de- 
voted exclusively to the study of the 
eausation and possible cures of can- 
cers, their research output being con- 
tained in periodicals devoted exclu- 
sively to this disease. 


It is a curious popular fallacy that 
diseases of all kinds are visited on the 
human race on account of the sins of 
their ancestors. One early writer closed 
his monographic study of the diseases 
of the old cave-bears of Europe in 1825 
with the statement: 

We have no historical data to prove how 
old disease is nor when it first attacked 
the poor, sinful human race. In every case 
disease is the fault of inheritance, and 
since they are visited upon the sons and 
daughters because of the sins of their fath- 
ers, they are the true sins of inheritance. 


Rather somber philosophy, which 
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This cancerous growth existed millions of 
years ago in the tail of a large Mesozoic 
reptile. The tumor is shown by the large 
bulge seen in the middle of this segment 


more recent studies have served to dis- 
prove. 

We now know that disease ex- 
isted before sin, since this latter seems 
to be an attribute only of the human 
race. Was it possible for a cave-bear to 
sin? 

Cancer and tumor-like growths of 
many kinds are certainly not to be 
laid to this cause, since the gigantic 
land reptiles, the dinosaurs, which 
roamed the plains of the western part 
of the United States millions of years 
ago were afflicted with these uncom- 
fortable growths. One of these tumors 
has been especially well studied and is 
known to have existed far back in the 
tail of one of those horrible creatures 
who in the Mesozoic stalked the earth 
with ponderous footsteps. Their tails 
dragged for a length of thirty feet on 
the ground and the afflicted individual 
possibly had his tail 
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its fossilized condition. The tumor 
probably was of little consequence to 
the dinosaur dragging it along the 
ground. A mass of only twelve pounds 
is a mighty small matter to an animal 
of twenty-five or thirty tons. Its chief 
value lies in proving to us that cancer- 
ous growths are a very ancient affair 
and were quite fashionable when birds 
were first learning to fly. 


Preserving the Tangled Web 


Amateur entomologists will be inter- 
ested in a suggestion made by Dr. Lutz 
for the preservation of all kinds of 
spiders’ webs. The webs should be 
sprayed from an atomizer with artists’ 
shellac, and then, if they are of the or- 
dinary geometric form, pressed care- 
fully against a glass plate, the sup- 
porting strands being at the same time 
severed. After the shellac is dried, the 
plates carrying the webs can be stored 
away in a cabinet. Even dome-shaped 
webs may be preserved, in their orig- 
inal form, by spraying them with 
shellac and then allowing them to dry 
before removal from their supports. 
Many spiders’ webs are very beautiful, 
and all have interesting characteristics 
of the species to which they belong. 


Odds and Ends 


Cigar ashes make good fertilizer. 
HK 


The Junior Red Cross has approximate- 
ly 1,000,000 members. 
ee 





injured at the point 
where the cancerous 
growth appeared. We 
cannot be sure of 
this, -however, but 
we do know that 
cancers develop more 
frequently today at 
a seat of injury than 
elsewhere. 

The growth occu- 
pies the space be- 
tween two backbones 
joints and has fixed 
them firmly togeth- 
er. It is a mass of 
solid bone or almost 
solid. On examina- 
tion under the micro- 
scope, however, the 
growth is seen to be 
filled with many 
thousands of -small 
blood spaces, exactly 
like some cancerous 
growths today which 
are known as _ hae- 
mangiomata. The 
bone is well pre- 








In the White House 
there are about 175 
miles of electric wire. 


a 


ok KK 
The deepest well in 
the world is near 


Fairmont, West Vir- 


ginia. It is 7579 feet 
deep. 
tr 
Illinois has. the 
largest membership of 
any state in the 
American Bankers’ 
Association. 
OK 
One out of every 
100 persons in the 


United States earns 

his livelihood by re- 
tail selling. 
OR 

The value of auto- 

mobiles and accesso- 


ries exported in the 
fiscal year 1920 is 
275,000,000. 
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A woman has been 
named Collector of 
Customs at Salt Lake 
City. She is the first 








served, after its mil- 
lions of years in the 
shales of eastern 
Wyoming, and still 
retains the structure 
of bone similar to 
that seen in human 
bones. The specimen 
is not large, weigh- 
ing only about 
twelve pounds in 


Central News 


THE LIGHT THAT LIES 
An enterprizing newspaper in Tunis 
recently borrowed a publicity stunt 
from the West and held a beauty con- 
test. Among the thousands of con- 
testants from all over that part of the 
world this little Arab girl was chosen 
as the most beautiful. Proving again, 
as Mr. Kipling subtly remarked, that 
“East is East, and West is West; and 
never the twain shall meet” 


woman to receive 
such an appointment. 
° KK 


The United States 
loaned $11,800,000,000 
to foreign nations dur- 
ing the war: Chief 
among the debtors are 
England, $5,000,000,- 


000, and France, 
$3,300,000,000. 
tae 
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Immigrants are now landing at Ellis 
Island at the rate of 5000 a day, which if 
it keeps up thruout the year will result in 
a third more arrivals than the highest rec- 
ord before the war, 1907, when 1,285,349 
immigrants came in. 

Ok KO 


The Forest Service estimates that 2,215.,- 
000,000,000 feet of timber now remain in 
American forests. This is only two-fifths 
of the amount which the country contained 
when the first colonists arrived, and we are 
now using timber four times as fast as we 
are growing it. 
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Mr. Alligator Cleans Sewers 


Consider the alligator! Generally he 
is supposed to be good for nothing ex- 
cept to furnish the makings of trav- 
eling bags—and he can only do that 
when years have added to his bulk. 
But Mr. Ben R. King, superintendent 
of waters and sewers at Fort Meade, 
Florida, has found a novel use for this 
ungainly creature. He trained one to 
aid in cleaning out 600 feet of clogged 
up twelve-inch sewer pipe after some 
$1,500 had been spent without success 
on various sewer-cleaning contrivances, 
and when it seemed that the only thing 
left to do was to rip out the sewer 
pipe. 

Mr. King happened to have a pet 
alligator by the name of “Dick” and 
noticing him crawling thru a piece of 
tile pipe out in the backyard one day, 
had an_ inspiration. Forthwith he 
seized “Dick,” tied a rope about his 
body and sent him on several excur- 
sions thru the pipe. Dick learned read- 
ily enough to proceed on his way when 
the rope was given a slight jerk and 
the rest was easy. Attached to a stout 
rope he was lowered into the sewer 
manhole, and finding that he could not 
get out, finally proceeded to the next 
manhole, dragging the rope after him. 
This accomplished, it was a simple 
matter to fasten a chain to the rope 
and by dragging this back and forth 
remove the congested mass of sand and 
dirt. 

Dick now has quite a reputation in 
South Florida and Mr. King is kept 
busy shipping him to various points 
where his services are in demand as a 
sewer crawler. 























T'wo Kinds of Walking 


There are two kinds of walkers. 
Some walk to get somewhere; others 
walk for the walk. The former fix their 
eyes on their goal and steam ahead by 
the straightest route. The others stop 
on the way to look into the shop win- 
dows—or to pick flowers, as the case 
may be—and may even make a detour 
into inviting by-paths. 

There are two ways of living. Some 
people spend their lives preparing to 
live. They are always looking forward 
to the time when they can begin to en- 
joy themselves, when they have got 
thru college, or when their children are 
grown up, or when they can retire 
from business or when they get all the 
money they need. Other people take 
their enjoyment as they go along, a 
weekly or daily pay-envelope contain- 
ing such pleasures or satisfactions as 
may be within reach. 

There are two sorts of readers. Some 
read to see how the story will come 
out. They rush thru the volume as tho 
it were a race course with a prize at 
the end, impatient of any delaying in- 
cidents, keeping close hold of the clue 
to the plot. If they miss the last chap- 
ter of a serial because somebody has 
thrown away the magazine before they 
get around to it—they are as irritated 
as tho the story ‘were a riddle with a 
lost answer. Others read for the joy 
of reading. They know that life is not 
modeled after the “well-made play” of 
the school of Scribe. In real life there 
is no denouement, no simultaneous un- 
tying of all knots, no final harmoniz- 
ing of all discords; there is no con- 
cluding curtain, only individual 
exits. Life just runs right on 
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fascinating as “Somehow Good.” His 
widow adds a chapter giving the ex- 
planation of the mysterious disappear- 
ance of Dr. Carteret, but it does not 
add to the interest of the volume to 
the true De Morgan lovers, for they got 
their money’s worth in the preceding 
555 pages. It might as well have been 
left unfinished like Dickens’ “Mystery 
of Edwin Drood,’” which people are 
still puzzling over fifty years after. 
But if any one buys the volume on the 
recommendation of the orange-colored 
cover he will be entitled to a 331/38 
per cent rebate, for the publisher guar- 
antees that “there is a triple romance: 
Fred Carteret’s with Nancy; the love 
affair of Nancy’s sister, Cintra; and 
Charles Snaith’s romance with Lucy.” 
But the first romance exists only in 
the publisher’s imagination. There was 
a love affair between Fred and Cintra 
and Fred and Lucy, and _ between 
Charles and Lucy and Charles and 
Nancy, but in all this crossing of the 
wires Fred and Nancy do not connect 
at any time. But advertisers do not 
read their books any more than do 
illustrators. 

In Mrs. De Morgan’s account of how 
her husband worked we can see why 
his novels have a substantiality and 
genuineness lacking in most of the fic- 
tion of the times. They read like real 
life because they were written as life 
is really lived, that is, from day to day 
with only a vague idea of the terminus 
ad quem. 

When my husband started on one of his 
novels, he did so without making any 


definite plot. He created his characters 
and then waited for them to act and evolve 
their own plot. In this way the puppets in 
the show became real living personalities 
to him, and he waited, as he expressed it, 
“to see what they would do next.” 

As the story was always read to me 
while in progress I too got to believe in 
the reality of the characters, and found 
myself thinking of them as real live people. 
and I have frequently asked him when he 
came down to lunch, or had finished writ- 
ing for the day, such a question as, for in- 
stance, “Well, have they quarreled yet?” 
and he would reply, as the case might be. 
“No, I don’t know if they will come to a 
quarrel; after all, I must wait and see 
what they do.” However, towards the end 
of the book when an intelligible winding- 
up of the story became imperative, the 
plot was taken up and carefully consid- 
ered, all the straggling threads gathered 
together and finalities decided upon, tho 
latitude was always allowed for details to 
shape themselves after their own fashion. 

My husband’s handwriting was wonder- 
fully clear and distinct, with very few era- 
sures. He considered that he wrote very 
slowly, but judging by the amount of work 
he got thru, this cannot be regarded as 
having been the fact. He never made rough 
copies and practically finished as he went: 
everything was so complete that he found 
even a slight alteration in the text would 
often let him in for as much work as the 
writing of a whole chapter would have 
given him. 

Latterly he found that he did his best 
writing after tea, but he never could be 
persuaded to give up the traditional work- 
ing hours of the artist, with the result that 
he usually spent the whole day in his 
study, now allowing himself a short walk 
before dinner. 


William De Morgan was six- 





ty-four .when in 1904 he wrote 





like an interminable motion pic- 
ture film with more or less ex- 
citing episodes but no apparent 
plot. The person who loves real- 
ity in life and fiction will read 
the serial he finds in any stray 
copy of a magazine with the 
same interest that he watches 
the episodes he may observe on 
the street or in his circle of 
friends. If he gets the next 
chapter, so much the better, but 
if not, he is content with what 
he has already. On the other 
hand, the reader whose inter- 
est lies at the end of the book is 
invariably disappointed because 
when he reaches the end he finds 
only a blank page before him. 
The reason I am making this 
classification is to warn the said 
parties of the first part, to wit, 
those who merely want to know 
how the story turns out, against 
reading The Old Madhouse by 
William De Morgan, or indeed 
any of his novels. The author 
had to leave before he finished 
the story. It is therefore even 
more true to life than his former 
books, and those who love life in 
the living of it will find it as 








Words 


By Marion Hendrick Ray 


Words, words, words,— 
You curious little things— 
Irresponsible parts of an intricate puzzle 
When moved by a sluggish mind. 
Chosen at random, 

Placed in conjunction, 

You carry messages of life— 

You carry prescience of death— 
You are handmaids of the Infinite, 
Bearing endless possibilities. 

Let but the breath of an intelligence 
Warmed by the pulsings of Spirit 
Blow upon you,—and you burst 
Into glowing flames of glory, 
Holding the world enthralled. 

Ever changing fragments 

In the kaleidoscope of language, 
May you flow from the facile pen 

Of many an Emerson, many a Browning, 
Bringing us visions of greatness, 
Becoming in your completeness 
Enduring talismans of light 

For the guidance of mankind. 


the first chapter of his first nov- 
el, “Joseph Vance.” Between 
that time and his death in 1917 
he wrote eight long novels. 
equivalent to about sixteen of 
the usual length. It would be 
well if all our authors would 
wait till they are sixty-four be- 
fore they undertake to write 
novels. By that time they may 
understand something about the 
world they presume to describe. 
If they must write earlier let 
them write poetry. But it is ab- 
surd for them t plunge into fic- 
tion before they know fact. They 
rival one another in precocity. 
The record for early romancing 
has been held by America since 
Bertha Runkle produced “The 
Helmet of Navarre” at the age 
of seventeen, but now that 
Daisy Ashford has written a 
popular novel when only nine 
years old the precocity prize 
must go over to England. 

By the way, “The Young Vis- 
iters” has been dramatized and 
produced in London, to the great 
joy of English children. 


The Old Madhouse, by William De 
Morgan. Henry Holt & Co. 
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A Billion Dollar Bank 


(Continued from page 333) 


method becomes a shining example to 
every superior man. 


It is more and more a puzzle to large | 


employers to know how to conduct, or 
even describe, their employees’ mutual 
benefit department. Words are _ so 
easily misunderstood. “Welfare work” 
smaeks of paternalism. “Social service” 
sounds like the interference and ob- 
tuseness of a charity society. Even the 
term “industrial relations” implies 
that Capital and Labor have differ- 
ences to adjust, with a game of strat- 
egy a necessary evil. A perfect solu- 


tion of the difficulty has been evolved | 


by The National City Bank. 


The social, recreational, musical, even | 


educational, features of the house are 
handled by the City Bank Club, com- 
posed of employees of The National 
City Bank, the International Banking 
Corporation and the National City 
Company. The income from a perma- 
nent endowment of some $200,000 par- 
tially guarantees expenses. The man- 
agement is up to the members, and the 
business done requires a modern suite 
of offices and a paid secretarial staff. 
We do not know any other instance 
where an employees’ club is a complete 
business organization, operating as 
such. The dues are $1.00 a year. Club 
members do such a variety of useful 
things that we can here note but a few 
of the most valuable and unique. 

They publish an illustrated news 
magazine, which serves also as an open 
forum, a question box, a fund of humor, 
a field of. sports, a treasury of biogra- 
phy, and a guide to advancement. 

They conduct a bulletin board clear- 
ing house of information, with attrac- 
tive posters and placards, changed 
every week on a regular schedule; some 
announcing events, campaigns, drives 
or contests appealing to members, 
others outlining special advantages or 
opportunities for promotion, others 
acting as “bracers” to help each work- 
er improve his work and himself. 

They administer an attractive, safe, 
investment fund, whereby more than 
2000 club members have received 8 per 
cent interest on the $750,000 deposited 
so far. 

They manage a codperative buying 
department, called “Buydirect Service,” 
enabling members to purchase almost 
anything, from a paper of pins to a 
piano, at material discounts from cur- 
rent prices, with a bargain page in the 
club magazine, and a discount card en- 
titling the holder to a rebate of 10 to 
33 1/3 per cent at various leading New 
York stores. (The magnitude of oper- 
ations is evident from one deal—the 
purchase last May, at lowest prices, of 
18,000 dozen finest fresh eggs, the con- 
signment thereof to storage, and the 
withdrawal and sale to members for 


winter use at prices then far below | 


the current.) 

They provide a home center for bach- 
clor members by running, on a cost 
basis, a comfortable and spacious dor- 
mitory clubhouse at Brooklyn Hights, 
only ten minutes by subway from the 
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Transparent Leaf Body. showing Proudfit mechanism locked and ready for use, 


—for all 
Loose Leaf Binding 


SP Li OSEJEAF. EVICES 


T is difficult to identify Proudfit binders by casual in- 
spection, because they have the appearance of bound 
books. It is easy to identify Proudfits by greater ser- 

viceability, because they provide quickest and easiest 
leafinsertion and removal,and becausethey can accom- 
modate from 1 to 1,000 sheets without adjustment. 


Proudfits have no rings or posts to dis- 
tort their covers cr scratch office furni- 
ture. They present a flat writing surface 
at all times and require less than one- 
half inch of the sheet edge for binding. 
They hold the sheets along the entire 
binding edge and prevent tearing; are 
adaptable for all loose leaf binding pur- 
poses: and are used to preserve the ap- 
pearance as wellas usefulness of printed 
or written loose leaf matter that must be 
kept constantly up-to-date, such as sales- 
men’s portfolios, price lists, catalogues, 
photos, blue-prints, ledgers,accounting 
books city, county or state records. 














Proudfit Catalogue Binder 
and Salesman’s Portfolio 
combined. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Binders are sold 
direct or through factory branches in 
all large cities—they are supplied ina 
wide variety of sizes in four standard 
lines, as wellas made tospecifications, 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 

Proudfit Loose Leaf 

Blue-Print and Catalogue 
Binder. 
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Transparent Leaf Body, showing 
Proudfit mechanism unlocked. 
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bank, with a splendid view of the ocean 
bay and the Manhattan sky-line, ele- 
gant drawing rooms, and a sea breeze 
thrown in for good measure. 

They operate a realty company, buy- 
ing for members houses selected by 
them, within commuting distance of 
New York, at a price consistent with 
the members’ salary and savings; the 
plan works out so that members who 
participate will have paid, after a cer- 
tain period of years, litle more than 
they would have paid for rent, and will 
own their homes besides—a complete 
solution of the difficult New York 
housing problem. 

They hold the usual athletic events 
in baseball, basketball, tennis, golf, 
bowling, skating and swimming; also 
they specialize in original, unique en- 
tertainments, hiring ‘or these gather- 
ings such places as the Hippodrome or 
the dining room of the largest hotel 
in New York, with programs, decora- 
tions and souvenirs long to be remem- 
bered. 

Such notable activities, and many 
others, of a practical sort explain why 
the club has a membership of 3200, said 
to be the largest of its kind, with 
branches thruout the world. The heads 
of a bank are generally supposed to be 
formal, stiff and unapproachable; yet 
here they have come so close to the 
hearts and lives of their employees as 
to set up a world-breaking record for 
united action leading to mutual bene- 
fit. Not only every banker, but also 
every manufacturer, storekeeper, col- 
lege pre ident and church pastor would 
be greatly helped in his work of hand- 
ling men by a detailed study, then a 
personal application, of The National 
City Bank psychology of organization. 
You can do almost anything with a man 
if you first put in him faith, knowl- 
edge, action. The faith of the church, 
the knowledge of the school, the action 
of the mart, must all be combined. Here, 
in this club, they are. 

Let us see what happens to a boy of 
fourteen, starting to work as a page 
or messenger, and eager to advance. 
He meets club members and officers on 
the first day, so as to learn the ropes 
from helpers he considers not bosses 
but pals—a process of establishing 
right industrial relations that, praise 
be, is not called by that name. The lad 
is coached by the director of boys in 
the use of telephones and tubes, loca- 
tion of officers and departments, spell- 
ing of proper names and technical 
words. He is given a preliminary test 
in English, spelling, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, and vocational psychology— 
then told what position will be his 
when he masters the fundamentals of 
the bank’s principles and methods. He 
learns the value of promptness, neat- 
ness and courtesy before he starts his 
regular job. 

Thereafter, he keeps in touch with 
the director of boys by daily visits, and 
keeps on going to school, attending 
morning classes from 8:15 to 8:55 in 
subjects like English, office practice, 
elementary economics, duties of citizen- 
ship. He can go thru high school in 
night classes, by aid of the club which 
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shares the cost; after eight years he 
can, if he desires, obtain thus a college 
degree—and be holding at the same 
time a responsible and remunerative 
position with the bank! The doors of 
Columbia University, New York Uni- 


versity and the College of the City of . 


New York are wide open to City Bank 
Club members. Add the further attrac- 
tion of delightful recreation—athletic 
sports, gymnasium, orchestra and 
band, summer camps and vacations— 
and you offer a combined incentive that 
makes a boy in the bank vote himself 
a lucky lad indeed. 

A full description of the educational 
features, many of them applying spe- 
cially to the bank girls, would occupy 
all our space. The noteworthy fact is 
that the educational base is not peda- 
gogical, but social, industrial, codper- 
ative, instinctive, democratic. The way 
to fill a boy’s head is to find his heart 
first. If you don’t, you make of his 
head a rubbish heap. 


E turn to the broader activities. 

Reviewing the unprecedented 
growth of the bank’s business—the 
deposits today are in excess of the total 
deposits of all the 2000 national banks 
in the country forty years ago—a head 
official explained thus: 

“The career of the City Bank is 
closely identified with the history and 
progress of New York and of the 
United States. Its growth has been an 
integral part of their growth. Its suc- 
cess has been measured and deter- 
mined by the ability of the management 
to judge and serve the needs of their 
business life. In every crisis the insti- 
tution has been a reservoir of strength 
not only to its patrons, but to the com- 
munity and the Government. 

“Our supremacy lies most in the field 
of undeveloped service. Here we have 
had little competition. The unusual 
things a bank is able to do for its 
customers and the community may be 
the really essential things. Of course 
it is easier to confine oneself to the ob- 
vious, traditional, superficial service. 
Leadership, however, demands initia- 
tive, courage, foresight, human sym- 
pathy, ready codperation, eternal pro- 
gress. A bank that does merely the 
routine things expected of a bank will 
never emerge from the rut of medioc- 
rity. The way for any bank to take the 
lead over its competitors, and become 
the dominant financial force in the 
corunity, is to render needed services 
that no other bank offers.” 

The demonstration of this truth re- 
solves to a description of the organiza- 
tion and operation of The National 
City Bank itself. We give, therefore, 
a partial description of the most im- 
portant and unique undertakings not 
often associated with general banking. 

Perhaps the first essential is the de- 
velopment and maintenance of the per- 
sonal element in banking relation- 
ships. By dividing the domestic terri- 
tory it serves into districts, following 
roughly the lines of the various Fed- 
eral Reserve districts, and by assign- 
ing certain officers to care for the 
transactions arising in each state, the 
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bank is able to maintain a personal con- 
tact with every customer, whether lo- 
cated in New York or San Francisco, 
New Orleans or Chicago. 

The bank is in every way truly na- 
tional in scope. Its officers are selected 
from all sections of the country, and 
of its official staff of nearly a hundred, 
the majority were raised, educated 
and received their early business train- 
ing in‘ cities other than New York. 
Likewise, the bank’s operations reflect 
the same nation-wide character. The 
bulk of its loans are not made to Wall 
Street, but instead are extended to 
manufacturing and mercantile estab- 
lishments located in all sections of the 
country. 

Scientific research is equally empha- 
sized. A trained statistician, backed by 
a corps of assistants, devotes much of 
his time to investigating, analyzing, and 
reporting facts of current interest 
bearing on world commerce. A state- 
ment from this department, for busi- 
ness men everywhere, is published in 
the large newspapers each Monday 
morning. 

The special requirements of the 
bank’s industria] customers led to the 
founding of the Industrial Service De- 
partment which furnishes a clearing 
house for information on industrial 
management and relative subjects, 
coéperates with manufacturers for im- 
provement of industrial conditions, and 
offers aid to business concerns in ob- 
taining competent efficiency advice. As 
a result of the work of this depart- 
ment there is assurance of closer codép- 
eration between the banker, the manu- 
facturer and the business man. The 
outcome of this codperation must in- 
evitably be that those so variously en- 
gaged will better understand each 
other and thereby be in a position to 
be more helpful, each to the other. This 
spirit of mutually codperative team- 
work cannot fail to be strongly pro- 
motive of the country’s business wel- 
fare. 

The volume of foreign mail necessi- 
tates much work in the Translating 
Department, whose experts both speak 
and write French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, Russian, Scandinavian, 
Greek, and the unfamiliar Oriental 
languages. A visitor from any foreign 
land finds an official interpreter sta- 
tioned on the bank floor, at instant 
call. 

Few business houses, with the ex- 
ception of great factories and depart- 
ment stores, handle complaints with 
proper system, care and respect. The 
aim of department heads here is not 
only to do this promptly and satisfac- 
terily, but to forestall criticisms and 
complaints by keeping records of er- 
rors, adjusting them, furnishing peri- 
odic detailed reports thereon, making 
constructive suggestions regarding the 
method or management of different de- 
partments with a view to preventing 


‘recurrence of errors. 


A frequent source of mistakes lics 
in the overlapping of authority and re- 
sponsibility, due to insufficient or in- 
efficient organization. I have never 
seen a financial institution so thoroly 
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and effectively organized. The bank 
maintains eighty-seven separate de- 
partments, named alphabetically as 
follows: Accounting Voucher Register, 
Advertising and Publicity, Americas, 
A. M. & T., Analysis, Auditing, Bond, 
Bookkeepers Domestic, Bookkeepers 
Foreign, Bookkeepers Our Account, 
Branch Bank Accounting, Branch Bank 
Inspection, Branch Bank Training, 
Commercial Credit Export, Commer- 
cial Credit Import, Certification, Check 
and Statement Files, City Bank Club, 
City Collection, Cloak Room, Collection 
Export, Collection Import, College 
Class, Country Collection, Coupon Col- 
lection, Coupon Paying, Credit and 
Files, Customers Drafts, Customers Se- 
curities, Discount Domestic, Discount 
Foreign, Educational, Files Foreign, 
Files General, Files Record, Foreign 
Trade, Industrial Service, Informa- 
tion Foreign, Information General, In- 
terest Domestic, Interest Foreign, Le- 
gal, Letter of Credit, Loan, Mail In- 
coming, Mail Incoming Registered, 
Mail Outgoing, Medical, Merchandise, 


Messengers,«e Money Counters, No. 8, | 


Paymaster, Personnel, Petty Cashier, 
Photostat, Platform East, Platform 
West, Printing, Purchasing, Receiving 
Room, Reconcilements, Restaurant, Se- 
curities Shipment, Signature Control, 
Stationery, Statistical, Stenographers 
Emergency, Stenographers Foreign, 
Telegraph and Cables, Telephone, 
Tellers Foreign, Tellers Mail, Tellers 
Note, Tellers Paying, Tellers Receiv- 
ing, Test Words, Ticket Journal, Time 
Keeping, Traders, Transfer, Transit, 
Translators, Trust, Tubes, Typewriter 
Repair, Vaults. 

The National City Bank men are 
bankers to the world. How have 
they gained this one supreme title? 
And what are they doing to hold 
it? . 

A high official gave the answer in 
one word: Character. He said: “Only 
character begets confidence. Old-fash- 
ioned honesty of purpose is required 
today in a business organization, quite 
as much as new-fashioned rapidity of 
motion and utility of method. Since 
1812 this bank has been developing a 
personality, based on character, that is 
now recognized universally and trust- 
ed wherever known. The secret of the 
growth of the bank lies in the growth 
of the faith of the people we have 
served. 

“The reason for this faith is too 
subtle to define—a mental and moral 
influence outreaching the financial 
scope of all our branches, and preced- 
ing them in point of time. We never 
tried to build the largest banking house 
in America, or thought of doing it. 
Size is a by-product of service. The en- 
largement of our sphere of activity has 
resulted from the improvement of our 
sense of responsibility. The enlarge- 
ment of any business is secondary to 
the improvement, and consequent upon 
it. The bank that fails to grow lacks 
character. We value most not our 
wealth, nor our size, but our character. 

“A spirit of active and effective 
coéperation is possibly our main 
strength. All a community’s interests 
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OULD Thackeray’s “other annoyances” have in- 
cluded the persistent irritation of poor ink? We know 
that ink can be extremely annoying. 











Make this experiment. Have the ink-well washed clean— 
to clear away any old sediment, which would otherwise 
affect the new ink. Then fill the clean well with Carter’s 
Writing Fluid. 


In no other way can you so fully realize the Ae/pfullness 
of good ink—the clear, rich blue and free, even flow which 
makes writing a pleasure. Try this before you sign to-day’s 
mail, or take in hand your personal correspondence—and 
see how much better the letter looks. 
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New York Boston Chicago Montreal 


CARTER INK PRODUCTS 


Writing Fluid, Fountain Pen Inks, Red Ink (Car- 
mine), Realblack Ink, Ink Eraser, Cico Paste, Pho- 
tolibrary Paste, Cement, Glue Pencils, Great Stickist 
Mucilage, Copying Inks, Drawing Inks, Indelible 
Inks, Stamping Inks, VelVet Showcard Colors, 
White and Gold Inks, Violet, Green and Bluc inks, 
Typewriter Ribbons, Carbon Papers, 
Numbering Machine Inka. 
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Let The Machine 
Do The Work 


Hammond 


“*Many Typewriters in One’’ 


More than a typewriter. A whole print 
shop. Over 365 different arrangements 
of types and languages to select from 
—Instantly interchangeable. 

Chinese Phonetic—the latest in lan- 
guages — Mathematical, Astrological, 
Astronomical, Scientific Type Sets are 
also available. 


No other typewriter can do this. 


Take a second look at the 
typing of the letters you are 
eonding out, then you will ob- 
serve that they are no differ- 
ent from thoge written 

— ago. he ogee ol Pica 

ype. ere is only one - 
writer which will permit ani 
change from this. The ulti- 
plex Hammond permits various 

ype styles, instantly inter- 
changeable. 


The acknowledged technical me= 
thod for obtaining emphasis is 
by /talics ; use Romans for 
general text, then your points 
wal) shine. oy of sanes 
8S are o one machine 

with the Multiplex - change 
anstantly - "Just Turn the Knob" 
With the MULTIPLEX you can play 
up the strong points by instant change 
of type. You need give no concern to 
mechanical detail. 

Let The Machine Do The Work 
Type impression is automatic, without 
a thought as to key touch. 

Let The Machine Do The Work 
Type cannot get out of alignment, mak- 
ing good work certain—automatic. 

Let The Machine Do The Work 
The MULTIPLEX is the only machine 
in the world on which you can write a 
foreign language and instantly change 
to English or any other language. 
“Just turn the Knob.” 

Let The Machine Do The Work 
Put it up to the MULTIPLEX to put 
beauty into your writing, to put force 
and emphasis into your sales letters 
through change of type and _ perfect 
automatic type impression. 

Let The Machine Do The Work 


No other Typewriter 


can do this 
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are mutual and reciprocal. The bank- 
ing interests are identical with the 
manufacturing, merchandizing, and 
housekeeping interests. Just in pro- 
portion as we have recognized this 
joint-relationship and evolved satisfac- 
tory ways of promoting all community 
interests have we gained a world emi- 
nence, that only marks our desire to 
be of use to the world.” 

Every keen business man is awake to 
the new era of foreign trade possibili- 
ties. Both the manufacturing and mer- 
chandizing interests of American firms 
are actively promoted by such means as 
the following, now available to clients 
of The National City Bank, on the prin- 
ciple that American banks should more 
effectively serve American business 
men by handling their foreign business 
all the way thru to their foréign cus- 
tomers. ' 

Trade investigators furnish trade 
reports to the bank’s clients. Financial 
aid is given in the matter of foreign 
shipments. Good connections are made 
abroad. Solutions are suggested of 
business problems and difficulties aris- 
ing in other lands. The inauguration or 
expansion of the foreign business of 
clients is promoted. By the aid of docu- 
mentary credits, foreigners purchasing 
our goods can offer shippers here pay- 
ment as soon as the goods are in tran- 
sit, but know that payment will not 
be made until the goods are safely on 
their way. 

Hundreds of foreign merchants vis- 
iting this country last year found the 
makers and sellers of goods they want- 
ed to buy. Numbers of domestic corre- 
spondent banks were enabled to estab- 
lish a foreign trade service of their 
own, by taking advantage of the City 
Bank resources, facilities and accom- 
modations. Business firms requiring 
legal services abroad were given the 
desired assistance. Others learned how 
to organize an export department. 
Others located foreign selling agents 
for their products, or buying agents 
for goods they needed from abroad. 

The whole idea of the Foreign Trade 
Department is to bring together the 
man abroad who has something to buy 
or sell and the American who has 
something to sell or buy, then to aid 
both, impartially and effectively, as 
their need may prompt. This ideal 
could be attained only by the organi- 
zation of branches thruout the world. 
each branch to offer both a complete 
local banking service and a range of 
international banking facilities and 
commercial opportunities. Any branch 
of The National City Bank is an aisle 
to the markets of the world. 

Innovations requiring much labor, 
thought and expense have proved in- 
valuable. A trade file, for example, is 
kept in whieh all concerns with which 
the bank has dealings are listed by 
products; inquirers wanting the names 
of good export houses, shipping brok- 
ers, forwarders, and others in particu- 
lar lines, may secure from the trade 
file immediate, accurate, knowledge. A 
more important feature is the credit 
report system. Prior to the develop- 
ment of this, American merchants, hav- 
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ing no means of establishing a credit 
rating on foreign customers, quite fre- 
quently demanded cash in advance, 
thereby offending and often losing their 
best patrons. The bank now has authen- 
tic data covering more than 200,000 
foreign names, sharing the informa- 
tion with clients on request. 

But education is the object of life, 
and the institution, whether home, 
church or business, that fulfils a high 
destiny must put education first. So 
the bank distributes yearly to its 
agents, clients and the world in gen- 
eral a larger number of publications 
than is catalogued in the Congressional 
Library at Washington. Of the 2,500,- 
000 pieces of literature thus given out, 
more than two million are of distinct- 
ly educational character. 

“Foreign Trade Opportunities” is a 
mimeographed report issued weekly by 
the Foreign Trade Department for the 
bank’s clients, setting forth specific op- 
portunities for American producers to 
find markets abroad. The “Foreign 
Trade Record,” issued weekly by the 
Statistical Department, analyzes trade 
statistics and presents germane facts 
regarding the production, exportation, 
importation and-consumption of specific 
articles of international commerce. An 
illustrated monthly magazine, “The 
Americas,” dealing with world finance. 
trade and economics, reaches a yearly 
circulation of more than 300,000 copies 
and is now a recognized authority in 
its field. 

The most widely read of the bank’s 
publications is the “Monthly Bank Let- 
ter,” in English, French and Spanish, 
treating of current problems in busi- 
ness, finance, economics, government 
and sociology, having a circulation of 
more than a million and a quarter a 
year. New requests from those wishing 
to be placed on the mailing list are 
now received at the rate of 2000 per 
month. More than 300 correspondent 
banks in this country have the bank 
prepare special editions of the Letter, 
each local bank circulating from 100 
to 10,000 copies among its own custom- 
ers, friends and inquirers. 

A special need, local, national or in- 
ternational, for special knowledge is 
met by a special publication, written 
by an expert, usually a vice-president 
or other high official of the bank. 
Among the pamphlets and booklets of 
international scope already preparcd 
and now being written for the benefit 
of the public are those entitled “Trad- 
ing With Our Neighbors in the Carib- 
bean,” “The Function of Imports in 
Our Foreign Trade,” “Our South 
American Trade and Its Financing,” 
“Trading With the Far East,” “The 
Development of Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Trade Relations.” (The latter two 
are in preparation.) 

The most prolific author of these 
special publications, Mr. George E. 
Roberts, was formerly director of the 
United States mint. He is now a vice- 
president of the bank. Impressed by 
the wonderful scope and mission of 
these publications, I asked Mr. Roberts 
to give a personal message to the bank- 
ers of America regarding the possi- 
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bilities in educational work of this 
character. The weight of the message 
lies in the summation it offers of the 
experience and success of the world’s 
largest banking organization. 

The vice-president said: “We have 
only done, perhaps on a larger scale, 
what every bank in America could and 
should do, each in its own way. Some 
of the very smallest banks, in towns 
of only a few thousand population, are 
conducting service departments, dis- 
tributing service literature, and there- 
fore leading the business thought, in- 
dustries, and finance of their commun- 
ity. Even the smallest bank will best 
promote its own interests by studying 
‘the needs of its customers and finding 
a way to meet them in advance of, or 
in excess of, their fulfilment by other 
agencies. The banker who becomes 
known as a courteous, reliable counsel- 
lor in the community should finally 
double the business of the bank. It ail 
comes back to the bank in the end. 

“Teach your customers, actual and 
prospective, how to do more, earn 
more, save more, have more, be more. 
Take an active interest in community 
prosperity. Aid the farmers, or manu- 
facturers, or other business men, to 
stimulate production. Plan a generous 
distribution of literature specially val- 
uable to the largest classes of wage- 
earners and wage-spenders. Offer to 
help solve the commercial, financial and 
economic problems of your constitu- 
ents. Make your bank known as a con- 
sultation service bureau, if you would 
make it most widely known as a bank.” 

All the good we sow we reap again. 
But the greater joy is in the sowing. 

New York City 


Go North, Young Man! 


(Continued from page 331) 


ment railroad and thence to the sea- 
board for export. An appropriation of 
at least $1,000,000 should be made by 
Congress for road construction in 
Alaska. The appropriation would be 
fully justified by America’s need of the 
commodities Alaska can give us if she 
in turn is given transportation. 

At the same time additional moneys 
should be given for further investiga- 
tion of the mineral, pulp-wood, water 
power and other resources of the ter- 
ritory. Investors cannot be expected to 
put their money to work in Alaska nor 
settlers to go there without more ex- 
plicit information on Alaska’s  re- 
sources than is at present available. 

From the standpoint of value of an- 
nual produce and numbers of men em- 
ployed, the fishing industry is the most 
important in Alaska. The investment 


in salmon canning increased in the five. 


years from 1913 to 1918 from $31,- 
341,670 to $63,901,397 and the num- 
ber of canneries was nearly doubled. 
However, the Alaskan salmon catch 
has probably reached its maximum and 
any effort toward a more intensive de- 
velopment of these fisheries would lead 
to their rapid depletion. Additional 
safeguards against over-fishing are 
needed to permit the present salmon 
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A 
Million Cars 
Made New— 


[snr your car actually running as well or nearly 
as well as the day you bought it? Maybe better! 
Does it need anything to make it a new car except a 
smooth, glossy coat of enamel? 


Let’s see what that means. 


Next Saturday afternoon give the car a thorough 
washing and allow todry thoroughly. Pry off the top 
of aquart can of Murphy Da-cote Motor Car Enamel 
and flow on acoat with a soft varnish brush. Lock the 
garage doors. Next dayroll her out, pack in the family 
and flash abright, brand new car on the neighborhood. 


Doesn’t sound difficult, does it? More than a mil- 
lion car owners have done this very thing. 


Da-cote is so smooth that it flows just a bit before 
setting, so that all brush marks and laps disappear. 


Da-cote comes in black and several popular colors. 
Send for a color card and for the name of a merchant 
who sells Murphy’s. ' 


Murphy Varnish Company 
NEWARK CHICAGO 
The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
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Douglas stores, 


direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name — 
the retail price are stamped o 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of . experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 

‘ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 
las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 169 Spark Street, 

that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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of people with great satisfaction. The Bon- 
Opto system quickly relieves inflammation of 
the eyes and lids. It cleanses, soothes, and 
rests tired, dusty, work-strained eyes and is 
a help to better eyesight, Ask your druggist. 


Any young or 
old interested | in sav- 
wants to di dress woll and net feel caper, 


He knows. He will refund your money 
withort question, if you are dissatisfied. 
There is no other home eye treatment like 
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industry to yield a large and continu- 
ous annual return. 

The salmon catch overshadows all 
the rest of the fishing industry, but 
there have, nevertheless, been notable 
increases in the halibut, cod, herring 
and other Alaskan fisheries in recent 
years. The herring and cod fisheries are 
enormous and the present annual yield 
is but a fraction of what might be pro- 
duced. The halibut fisheries, on the 
other hand, need additional protection 
to prevent exhaustion. 

The United States has a special re- 
sponsibility in Alaska. It grows out of 
the fact that nearly all of the terri- 
tory’s resources are directly or indi- 
rectly controlled by the federal gov- 
ernment at Washington. About 99 per 
cent of the land still is held in Gov- 
ernment ownership. The development 
of coal and oil deposits is under Gov- 
ernment leases. Water powers and fish- 
eries are under federal control, and 
nearly all of the timber in Alaska is 
owned. by the Government. 

The control of Alaska’s resources is 
vested by law in a number of bureaus 
and departments of the Government. 
Rules and regulations relating to 
Alaska must be made at Washington 
under existing laws. This long distance 
administration of Alaska’s affairs un- 
doubtedly has been a serious handicap 
to her development. Regulations are 
made that do not always meet local re- 
quirements and sometimes unjust de- 
cisions are rendered, simply because ~ 
those who must make them are not fa- 
miliar with local conditions and cannot 
visualize the situation. 

All this should be changed, if Alaska 
is to prosper. The different activities 
relating to Alaska, the administration 


|of railroad construction and operation, 


the building of roads, public lan‘ds, 
leases, waterpowers, fisheries ‘and tim- 
ber, should be concentrated in one de- 
partment. The man or men administer- 
ing Alaska’s affairs. should have a 
more intimate touch with the Alaskan 
territorial government. And they should 
be held more directly responsible for 
the development of the territory. 

If the American Congress will do 
the things that are necessary to give 
Alaska its chance, Alaska in return 
will show us a development during the 
coming years second only to the de- 
velopment of our own western states 
during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. 


Washington, D. C. 








“Are you laying away something for a 
rainy day?” 

“No, sir; it took all my money to lay 
away something for the dry days.”—Kreo- 
lite News. 


Lady Customer (in furniture depart- 
ment)—What has become of those lovely 
sideboards you had when I was last here? 

Clerk (snickering)—I shaved them off, 
madam.—Drererd. 


Love is like an onion: 
We taste it with delight; 
But when it’s gone, we wonder 
Whatever made us bite. 
—Yale Record. 
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By Their Laws We May 
Know Them 


(Continued from page 329) 


bunal can use properly and advan- 
tageously, by all means let it be ap- 
propriated. I would even go further. 
I would take and combine all that is 
good and excise all that is bad from 
both organizations. This statement is 
broad enough to include the sugges- 
tion that if the League, which has 
heretofore riveted our considerations 
and apprehensions, has been so en- 
twined and interwoven into the peace 
of Europe, that its good must be pre- 
served in order to stabilize the peace 
of that continent, then it can be 
amended or revised so that we may 
still have a remnant of world aspira- 
tions in 1918 builded into the world’s 
highest conception of helpful codpera- 
tion in the ultimate realization. 

“I believe humanity would welcome 
the creation of an international asso- 
ciation for conference and a_ world 
court whose verdicts upon justiciable 
questions this country in common with 
all nations would be both willing and 
able to uphold. The decision of such a 
court or the recommendations of such 
a conference could be accepted with- 
out sacrificing on our part or asking 
any other power to sacrifice one iota of 
its nationality.” 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


To ‘a delegation from the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party on July 16, 
1920, as presidential candidate, Gov- 
ernor Cox said: 

“I find nothing in Holy Writ or 
elsewhere which shows the Almighty 
ever gave man the right to say that he 
could vote and women could not... . 

“I give to you without any reserva- 
tions the assurance that my time, my 
strength and my influence will be dedi- 
cated to your cause as our combined 
counsels might suggest, with a view 
to procuring a favorable result in 
Tennessee.” 

As far back, however, as 1913 he is 
recorded at the National Woman’s 
Party headquarters as in sympathy 
with the movement. 

In his speech of acceptance Governor 
Cox said: 

“The women of America, 
tion and constructive service, meas- 
ured up during the war to every re- 
quirement, and emergency exacted 
much of them. . They helped win 
the war, and they are entitled to a 
voice in the readjustment now at hand. 

“Their intuition, their sense of the 
humanitarian in government, their un- 
questioned progressive spirit will be 
helpful in problems that require pub- 
lie judgment. Therefore, they are en- 
titled to the privilege of voting as a 
matter of right and because they will 
be helpful in maintaining wholesome 
and patriotic policy. ...I have the 
same earnest hope as our platform ex- 
presses, that some on2 of the remain- 
ing states will promptly take favor- 
able action.” 

Like Senater Harding, 


Cox 


since his 
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The Ideal Power Lawn Mower has sim- 
plified the grass cutting problem for hun- 
dreds of large estates, public parks, colleges, 
golf clubs, etc. 

Wherever the Ideal is used, labor 
troubles vanish and smooth, velvety lawns 
are maintained at a minimum expense. 

The Ideal will -cut- from four to five acres 
of grass per day; doing the work of five or 
six hard working men with hand mowers. 
Moreover, the Ideal is a power mower 
and roller in one—the sod is continually 
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kept smooth and firm because it is rolled 
every time the grass is cut. 

There is still time to get your Ideal and 
making a big saving on the care of your 
lawn this Fall, and at the same time have 
your machine ready for the early Spring 
rolling and mowing. 

Furnished with riding trailer at nom- 
inal extra cost; also with special set of 
blades for use on putting greens. 

You can secure the Ideal through your 
dealer or direct from factory. For Cata- 
logue and complete details, address 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Portland, 55 N. Front St. 


LAWN MOWER 
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nomination Governor Cox has kept in 
close touch with the suffrage situation 
in the various states in which the leg- 
islature has convened during the sum- 
mer, and has openly worked for ratifi- 
cation. The “neck and neck” race be- 
tween the candidates as to who could 
persuade Tennessee first is one of the 
interesting phases of the campaign 
thus far. 

On August 18, when ratification of 
the suffrage amendment by the Ten- 
nessee legislature was announced, 
Governor Cox said: 

“The civilization of the world is 
saved. The mothers of America will 
stay the hand of war and repudiate 
those who. traffic with a great princi- 
ple.” 

... Senator Harding’s apparently 
Harding ; tense interest in woman suf- 
frage manifested. since the Chicago 
convention, and particularly during 
the last few weeks, seems not to date 
back five years. 

He is on record as having said to 
a delegation of suffragists who inter- 
viewed him on. June 24, 1915: 

“I have never been permitted to go 
into the suffrage question in detail in 
any way. You may not like it, but I 
am perfectly frank to say that I have 
up to this date been utterly indifferent 
to the question—neither hostile toward 
it, nor for the suffrage cause.” 

On October 1, 1918, Senator Hard- 
ing was recorded as paired—not vot- 
ing—on the national woman suffrage 
amendment. On February 10, 1919, he 
voted in favor of the amendment, as 
he also did on June 4, 1919, when the 
amendment was passed. 

On June 22, 1920, as presidential 
candidate, Senator Harding received a 
delegation of suffragists at Marion, 
Ohio, whom he addresed as follows: 

“I need not tell you of my interest 
in the consummation of woman suf- 
frage. I voted for it in the Senate, and 
a vote records a Senator’s purpose 
quite as faithfully as anything he may 
do. 

“Nothing would please me more than 
to have ratification made effective to 
give American womanhood full par- 
ticipation in the elections of next No- 
vember. This desire, sincerely spoken, 
does not conflict with my determina- 
tion that I could not, with propriety, 
attempt to force any state executive to 
hasten action in violation of his own 
sense of duty. ...I would not wish 
my party to believe me inclined to 
wield a club. If any state executive 
should ask my opinion about extraor- 
dinary efforts to consummate suffrage, 
I frankly will commend the thing that 
you desire.” 

In his speech of acceptance, Senator 
Harding said: 

“The womanhood of America, al- 
ways its glory, its inspiration, and the 
potent uplifting force in its social and 
spiritual development, is about to be 
enfranchized. Insofar as Congress can 
go, the fact is already accomplished. 
By party edict, by my recorded vote, 
by personal conviction, I atm committed 
to this measure of justice. It is my 
earnest hope, my sincere desire, that 
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the one needed state vote be quickly re- 
corded in the affirmation of the right 
of equal suffrage and that the vote of 
every citizen shall be cast and counted 
in the approaching election.” 

On August 18, upon receiving notifi- 
cation that the Tennessee legislature 
had ratified the suffrage amendment, 
Senator Harding said: 

“All along I have wished for the 
completion of ratification, and have 
said so, and I am glad to have all the 
citizenship of the United States take 
part in the presidential elections.” 


PROHIBITION 


Notwithstanding the fact that 

©X Governor Cox has been termed a 
sympathizer of the “wets,” it must be 
conceded that he has stood for law en- 
forcement, and was the first Governor 
of Ohio to enforce the Sunday closing 
laws. 

Referring to the prohibition amend- 
ment to the Ohio State Constitution, 
voted on November 5, 1918, Governor 
Cox said in his message of January 
13, 1919: 

“The objectives in this amendment 
are very plain. There is no conflict be- 
tween intent and phrase. The elector- 
ate has issued the mandate that in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage shall 
not be manufactured for sale, nor sold, 
and the responsibility of providing the 
means and method of law enforcement 
is with the legislature. 

“This amendment is not the expres- 
sion of a caprice. The subject in ques- 
tion has been persistent as an issue for 
several years. Nothing can be more 
subversive of the public interest than 
indifference to, or defiance of, the or- 
ganic law of the State. 

“It has been suggested that the en- 
forcement of the prohibition law be 
left to the communities, and that the 
State content itself with the thought 
that local officials are sufficiently vig- 
ilant, and the public interests will be 
safeguarded. . . . Reduced to plain 
terms, . . . the enforcement of the law 
in the first instance should be with the 
public officers in the community, but a 
vigilant eye should be with the State, 
and power of removal from office 
should be given the Governor in case of 
delinquency.” 

. On the question of prohibi- 
Harding tion, Senator Harding’s posi- 
tion seems rather indefinite. He voted 
for the national prohibition amend- 
ment, altho he is on record as not re- 
garding the question as a moral one. 

“I am not a prohibitionist,” Senator 
Harding said in the Senate on August 
1, 1917, “and never have pretended to 
be. I do claim to be a temperance man. 
I do not approach this question from a 
moral viewpoint, because I am unable 
to see it as a great moral question.” 

Over the President’s veto, Senator 
Harding, on October 28, 1919, voted 
in favor of the Volstead bill dealing 
with prohibition enforcement, altho he 
had previously expressed his doubts 
regarding the practicability of en- 
forcement, thus: 

“T do not think a prohibition amend- 
ment will be effective. . . . You cannot 
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make any law stronger than the public 
sentiment which sees to its enforce- 
ment. I have watched the progress of 
this question ... and while I stand 
here and fully express my doubts about 


its practicability, at the same time I 


recognize that it is growing and in- 
sistent and persistent and it must be 
settled. 

“Ever since I have been in public 
life in a small way I have seen men 
continually measured by the wet and 
dry yardstick, and the submission of 
this amendment is going to measure 
every candidate for public office by 
the wet and dry yardstick until the 
final settlement. When I say that, I 
have expressed my strongest reason 
for putting a limitation upon the pend- 
ency of the amendment. I want to sec 
this question settled... . 

“I am willing to go further and join 
in a movement to make it effective 
thru a process of compensation to the 
business destroyed.” 

Upon most of the “wet” and “dry” 
issues considered during the time he 
has been in the Senate, Senator Hard- 
ing has voted with the “wets”— ac- 
cording to Washington legislative ex- 
perts, thirty times out of thirty-two. 

The following is his verbatim pro- 
nouncement on this subject, as a presi- 
dential candidate, in his speech of ac- 
ceptance: 

“I believe in law enforcement. If 
elected, I mean. to be a constitutional 
President, and it is impossible to ig- 
nore the Constitution, unthinking to 
evade the law, when our every com- 
mittal is to orderly government. People 
ever will differ about the wisdom of 
the enactment of a law—there is a 
divided opinion respecting the Eight- 
eenth amendment and the laws enact- 
ed to make it operative—but there can 
be no difference of opinion about hon- 
est law enforcement.” 


LABOR 


The attitude of Governor Cox on 
Cox jabor is indicated by the labor 
legislation passed during the period he 
has been Governor of Ohio. The rec- 
ords show favorable action by him upon 
each of the fifty-nine measures of in- 
terest to labor which have come before 
him. Among the more important meas- 
ures enacted are those providing for a 
compulsory workmen’s compensation 
law, accepted as a model by other pro- 
gressive states; a State Industrial 
Commission, with a state mediator; a 
survey of occupational diseases; the 
elimination of sweatshop labor; and an 
eight-hour working day on all public 
contracts. 
_In his speech of acceptance, Gov- 
ernor Cox said: 

“Morals cannot easily be produced by 
statute. The writ of injunction should 
not be abused. Intended as a safeguard 
to person and property, it could easily 
by abuse cease to be the protective de- 
vice it was intended to be.” 

Referring to collective bargaining, 
the Governor said: 

“Capital develops into large units 
without violence to public sentiment or 
injury to public interest—the same 
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principle should not be denied to labor. 
Collective bargaining thru the means 
of representatives selected by the em- 
ployer and employee respectively will 
be helpful rather than harmful to the 
general interest... .” 

Concerning the right to strike, he 
said: 

“We should not, by law, abridge a 
man’s right to labor or to quit his em- 
ployment. However, neither labor nor 
capital should at any time or in any 
circumstances take action that would 
put in jeopardy the public welfare.” 

“We need,” said he, continuing, “a 
definite and precise statement of policy 
as to what business men and working- 
men may do and may not do by way 
of collective action. The law is now so 
nebulous that it almost turns upon the 
economic predilections of judge or 
jury.” 

Speaking of child labor, he said: 

“The child life of the nation should 
be conserved; if labor in immature 
years is permitted by one generation, 
it is practicing unfairness to the next.” 

t Of eighteen labor measures, 
Harding Senator Harding is recorded 
as voting favorably upon seven; un- 
favorably upon ten; and paired unfa- 
vorably upon one. 

He favored the civil rights bill; war 
risk insurance; the measure to increas? 
the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Conciliation of the Department of La- 
bor; and the amcndment to the retire- 
ment bill prohibiting affiliation of fed- 
eral employecs with organized labor. 

Among the measures upon which he| 
voted unfavorably are the motion to 
strike the labor charter from the 
League of Nations; the motion to ex- 
tend federal control of railroads for 
two years; and the Esch-Cummins rail- 
road bill, with its anti-strike provision. 

As a presidential candidate, in his 
speech of acceptance, his pronounce- 
ments sound well, but, needless to say, 
are unsatisfactory to organized labor. 
He said: 

“The chief trouble today is that the 
world war wrought the destruction of 
healthful competition, left our store- 
houses empty, and there is a minimum 
production when our need is maxi- 
mum. ...I1 wish the higher wage to 
abide, on one explicit condition—that 
the wage-earner will give full return 
for the wage received. It is the best 
assurance we can have for a reduced 
cost of living. ... | 

“I want, somehow, to appeal to the 
sons and daughters of the republic, to 
every producer, to join hand and brain | 
in production ... patriotic produc-| 
tion, because patriotic production is no| 
less a defense of our best civilization | 
than that of armed force. Profiteering 
is a crime of commission, underpro- 
duction is a crime of omission. ... . 
We must stabilize and strive for nor- 
maley.... 

“I decline to recognize any conflict 
of interest among the participants in 
industry. The destruction of one is the 
tuin of the other, the suspicion or re- 
bellion of one unavoidably involves the 
other ...the insistent call is for 
labor, management and capital to reach 
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understanding, ...and all of them 
must understand their relationship to 
the people and their obligation to the 
republic.” 

Concerning collective bargaining, 
Senator Harding continued: 

“We do not oppose, but approve, col- 
lective bargaining, because that is an 
outstanding right, but we are unal- 
terably insistent that its exercise must 
not destroy the equally sacred right of 
the individual, in his necessary pursuit 
of livelihood. . . . The group must not 
endanger the individual, and we must 
discourage groups preying upon onc 
another, and none shall be allowed to 
forget that Government’s obligations 
are alike to all the people.” 

As to Government strikes, Senator 
Harding said: 

“The strike against the Government 
is properly denied, for Government 
service involves none of the elements 
of profit which relate to competitive 
enterprize.” 

Referring to child labor, he said: 

“IT believe in holding fast to every 
forward step in unshackling child labor 
and elevating conditions of woman’s 
employment.” 


FINANCE 


In his speech of acceptance, Gov- 
Cox ernor Cox said: 

“One of the first things to be done 
is the repeal of war taxes. ... 

“Without hampering essential na- 
tional administrative departments, by 
the elimination of all others and strict 
economy everywhere, national taxes 
can be reduced in excess of $2,000,000,- 
000 yearly. Annoying consumption 
taxes, once willingly borne, now unjus- 
tified, should be repealed. The incomes 
from war-made fortunes, those of non- 
producers and those derived from in- 
dustries that exist by unfair privilege 
may be able to carry their present 
load, but taxes on the earnings of the 
wage-earner, of the salaried and pro- 
fessional man, of the agricultural pro- 
ducer and of the small tradesman 
should be sharply modified.” 

. The stand taken on taxation 
Harding by Senator Harding at various 
times in the Senate is of interest. He 
voted against an amendment to the rev- 
enue bill providing that income returns 
be so filed as to be accessible to the 
public, and opposed various measures 
aimed at corporations and individuals 
of wealth. According to authorities, he 
voted fourteen times against measures 
to increase the amount paid by prof- 
iteers and others with large incomes 
for the cost of the war... 

In his speech of acceptance, he said: 

“Gross expansion of currency and 
credit have depreciated the dollar just 
as expansion and inflation have dis- 
credited the coins of the world.... 
Deflation on the one hand and restora- 
tion of the 100-cent dollar on the other 
ought to have begun on the day after 
the armistice. ... 

“We will attempt intelligent and 
courageous deflation, and strike at 
Government borrowing which enlarges 
the evil. ... 

“In all sincerity we promise the pre- 
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vention of unreasonable profits, we | 


challenge profiteering with all . the 
moral force and the legal powers of 
government and people, but it is fair, 
aye, it is timely, to give reminder that 
law is not the sole corrective of our 
economic ills... . 

“I believe the tax burdens imposed 
for the war emergency must be revised 
to the needs of peace, and in the in- 
terest of equity in distribution of the 
burden.” 

Senator Harding, as Congressional 





records show, has been in no sense a | 


leader. He has been a “follower,” a con- 
sistent follower, a follower of Senator 


Lodge and his reactionary group. If he | 


seems by this rehearsal of public rec- 
ords to have changed his position on 
the important issues under discussion, 
as either more light came to him or po- 
litical expediency dictated (his friends 
will say the one thing, his opponents 
the other), we may perhaps congratu- 
late him upon his openmindedness. Or 
does this temper hold a real peril for 
the nation that is facing the destiny 
hour of her history? Upon one point, 
however, Senator Harding has never 
wavered. While he seems anything but 
clear in his own mind as to how his 
so-called “Association of Nations” is 
to function, not for one moment, either 
on the floor of the Senate or in the 
pronouncements which he has made 
away from Washington, has he per- 
mitted us to believe that he is not “for 
America first.” 

The records show that while Gov- 
ernor Cox was “a party regular” dur- 
ing his Congressional term, yet he did 
not, as has been stated by legislative 
authorities, maintain a specially close 
relation with “the machine element.” 
He is referred to by those who have 
made a careful study of his Congres- 
sional record as “the facile politician 
inclined to an interest in progressive 
policies,” his “votes, whether proceed- 
ing from native sympathy or from con- 
siderations of political expediency” 
having “in general been of the pro- 
gressive rather than the stand-pat va- 
riety.” In Congress he was interested 
in such subjects as conservation, the 
initiative and referendum, the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and service pensions, 
and particularly in the questions of 
tariff and food for soldiers’ homes. His 
Congressional acts are not here dis- 
cussed in more detail for the reason 
that upon recent important issues his 
record in Congress would throw little 
light. As Governor of Ohio he has 
proved himself a progressive in 
thought and an executive who acts; 
he has comprehended the problems of 
the people and he has provided solu- 
tions. If he is known as a “social wel- 
fare legislation” Governor, is this to 
his discredit at the present hour? Has 
the country ever more needed such 
legislation? While, like Senator Hard- 
ing, upon some questions he is vague 
and indefinite, and bombastic and “po- 
litical” to a maddening degree, upon 
the supreme issue before the country 
he speaks out clearly: “Organized gov- 
ernment Las a definite duty all over 
the world.” 
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One chance in 


three youre eating wrong 


Enough food, probably, but not enough 
of the right kind.cAre you getting 


these vital elements ? 


HIS morning someone probably 
greeted you with the old familiar 
question “How are you?”—and 
you said, “Oh, all right.” Most 
folks say “‘All right.” 





_ But did you really mean it? Are you feel- 
ing right up to the mark—all right. Or do 
you sometimes feel that the 

pace is telling on you; that >— 


makes red blood to carry the life-giving oxygen 
to every cell. The phosphorus without which, 
a scientist said, there could be no thoughts. 


And the calcium upon which the develop- 
ment of the whole bone framework of our 
bodies largely depends. 


Only in the entire wheat grain can all of 
the needed elements be 








secured—the proteids, 


a “rest” is what you need? The sixteen vital the carbohydrates, the fats 
elements sas and these vital mineral 
If the truth were known . — elements. 
xygen g 
. oe of < oe pon he Hydrogen Chiorin 
elow par. Our vital reserve Nitrogen ‘luorin . 
7 Carbon Silicon The 16-vital-elements 
aren’t what they should be. Sulphur ome Sood 
mh peanectem Potassium 
Experts in nutrition say — lotine Thousands now draw from 


that right here in America 
one person in every three— 
rich and poor alike—suffers | 
from malnutrition without 

realizing it. 


In the three square meals 
you and your family get each 
day there’s enough food 
probably, but very likely 
there’s not enough of the 
right kind. 


the grain, 
ran. 


If you lack vitality; if a 
child of yours doesn’t seem 
to thrive, the chances are 
you're not getting a sufh- 
cient supply of certain food 
elements. 


The 16 vital elements 





Sixteen natural food ele- 
ments (as shown in the | 





panel) are needed to keep 
the body strong and well. 





Each grain of wheat contains all 
of these 16 vital elements, but 12 
of them are largely lost in the re- 
moval of the six outer layers of 
commonly called the 
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Nature’s larder these sixteen 
vital elementsin Pettijohn’s, 
a whole wheat breakfast 
food of rich and gratifying 
taste. 


Its steaming fragrance 
awakes sluggish appetites in 
old and young alike. Its 
natural nut-like flavor will 
delight you and your 





children. 
If you feel With cream and a bit 
yp ae of sugar, if you wish, it 
lack vitality, makes a vital energy ra- 
— | tion of particularly luscious 
you’re not flavor. 
a 
enough of es ° 
these Try Pettijohn’s if you’re 
png ae feeling below your normal 


| in energy and vim. Give 
| , its natural bran laxative a 
chance to set you right, as 
nature intended you should 





All of these are vital ele- 


Give its sixteen vital 





ments. 


Nature provides them in the wheat grain 
more nearly in the proper proportion than in 
any other food, save possibly milk. 


But many of the most important of these 
elements are lost in modern methods of 
wheat preparation, through removal of the 
six outer layers of the kernel, commonly called 
the bran. The iron, for instance, which 


| Vitality Scales | | be. 


elements a chance to renew 
your strength. 


_Let your children have Pettijohn’s. 
Their bodies crave the food elements it 
supplies. 


Your grocer has Pettijohn’s—or will gladly 
get it for you. Make tomorrow’s breakfast 
of this sixteen-vital-elements food. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Co., 1625K Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, September 1, 1920. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 86 





A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Friday, Octo- 
ber 1, 1920, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Wednesday, September 15, 1920. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


H. C. WICK, Sec’y. 8S. 8S. DE LANO, Treas. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, Septemdcr 1, 1920. 
compen CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 72 
A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Friday, October 1, 
1920, to stockholders of record at ‘the close of 
business, Wednesday, September 15, 1920. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 


H. C. WICK, Sec’y. 8. 8. DE LANO, Treas. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Three Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
Due October 1, 1922 
Coupons from these Notes, payable by 
their terms on October 1, 1922, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 


Street. G. D. Ming, Treasurer. 
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Talk Convincingly— 
and the World Is At 
Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in” one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say 
it. 
If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘‘The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
ing.” . 
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English, Literature and 
Composition 


1. By Their Laws We May Know Them. 


1. Debate the question, Resolved, that Gov- 
ernor Cox is a better candidate for the Presi- 
dency than Senator Harding, or, Resolved, 
that Senator Harding is a better candidate, 
etce., basing your argument on their Con- 
gressional records and adhering closely to 
the classification made by the author, 
League of Nations, Woman Suffrage, Pro- 
hibition, ete 


ll. Go North, Young Man! 


in pioneer days and ka as it is today. 
Which would you say held the greater num- 
ber of opportunities for the attainm of 
wealth, achievement? Compare the rigors 
of life in each, the climate, the position on 
the globe, the vegetation, animal life. 


. What would you do if you went to Alaska? 
Farm? Prospect? Build railroads? Write a 
paragraph on your choice, giving your rea- 
sons. 

Explain exactly what the author means by 
saying the United States has a special re- 
sponsibility in Alaska. Name five ways in 
= Alaska could be of use to the United 


- A Billion Dollar Bank. 


. What does Mr. Purinton mean by the ques- 
tion, Do you bank on it (your bank) or 
just in it. He has “plaved on” different 
uses of the word bank. Which of the two 
is a slang use? 


The author says that National City Bank 
men are bankers to the world. How does he 
explain this in greater detail in the article? 
Give an oral recitation on any other ways 
that occur to you, in which the National 
City Bank as a world institution might be 
of greater usefulness. 


. What part does the author say character 
has played in the development of the Na- 
tional City Bank? Is character here used in 
the sense in which one speaks of a p ’s 

character? 


. Write a short narration on the outstanding 

points of difference between the work day 
of a stenographer in a commercial office 
and in the National City Bank. Would she 
need a pass to enter or leave the building, 
in your estimation? Would she take her 
luncheon in some restaurant outside of the 
building or in the building itself? If the 
latter, why do you consider this arrange- 
ment necessary in a bank? 
List five safeguards a bank makes against 
the possibility of an employee’s dishonesty ; 
five others protecting the employee should 
bank robbers enter. 


. What Shape Shall the League Take? 


In an oral recitation, give the history of 
the movement toward a e of Nations, 
starting with the organization of the 
Leagueeto Enforce Peace. 
In contrasting paragraphs, give a résumé 
of the author’s statements as to the short- 
comings of Senator Harding’s and Governor 
Cox’s attitude on the League of Nations. 

. Tell briefly why most people prefer a Court 
to a Council. 
Prepare a letter to send to. Senator Hard- 
ing asking him to define his attitude to- 
ward labor. 


V. The Senate Despotism. 





1. State the function or functions which the 

author believes the Senate has taken, altho 
properly belonging to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
Read the article in the Atlantic Monthly 
which the author mentions and then sum- 
marize the statements you find there bear- 
ing out Mr. Hapgood’s statements. 

. Could the alleged wrongful power of the 
Senate be taken away? Write out your 
answer. 


Echoes of the Campaign. 


What relation does this page bear to the 
article on the relative achievements of Gov- 
ernor Cox and Senator Harding in Con- 
gress? Can you add any later developments 
to it? 


. Two Kinds of Walking. 


. Criticize this article from a literary stand- 
point. 





a Write contrasting gometaete on the West . 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON -PLANS 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


1. The Lithuanian Polish War. 


1. Who are the Lithuanians? What is their 
history? Are they Slavs like the Russians 
and Poles? What was their relation to the 
ancient Prussians? 

Look up Lithuania on a map. Point out 
Vilma, Grodno, Suwalki and Augustowo. 

re they in Poland, Lithuania or Russia? 
Which of three armies now holds them? 
If you were a Polish general on what lines 
would you want to attack Russia? If you 
were a Russian general on what lines would 
you want to attack Poland? In either case 
what advantage would it be to you to march 
across Lithuanian territory 

. Would it be to Lithuania’s advantage to be 
independent or to join Poland or to join 
Russia? Give your reasons. 


ll. Free Fiume. 


1. Point out on a map the situation of the 
proposed “Italian Regency of Quernaro.”” 
Where does it get its name? 

. Look up the history of Fiume in the ency- 
clopedia. What historical claims have the 
Italians on it? Did it ever belong to Italy? 

. What was the status of Fiume before 
war? Was it a part of Austria or Hungary? 
Had it self-government? 

. What is a “free city”? How does it differ 
from a “free port’? Name some of the im- 
portant free cities of the past. What would 
be the advantages and disadvantages of 
being a free city? 

. Debate the Fiume question. What are the 
arguments for its annexation to Italy? What 
are the arguments for its annexation to 
Yugoslavia? 

. Look up President Wilson’s notes on the 
— in back numbers of The Indepen- 

£. 


. Obregon Elected. Mexico Disarming. 

. Why is it worth mentioning that Mexico 
had a peaceable election? 

How many presidents has Mexico had since 
1911? How many in the preceding twenty- 
five years? 

. Tell what you have heard before about Villa, 
Carranza and Obregon. 

. Why are revolution and brigandage more 
common in Mexico than in the United States 
or Can 

. If you were president of Mexico how would 
you try to put a stop to such disorders? 
Show by the map how Lower California 
might more easily secede than any other 
Mexican state. 


. Two Sides of the MacSwiney Case. 
‘Cox on Ireland. 


. Read the statement of Bonar Law and de- 
cide what you would do in the case of Mayor 
MacSwiney. 

. What would be the effect of his release? 
What would be the effect of his death in 
prison from voluntary starvation? As a 
pure matter of political policy which would 
be preferable? 

. What action did the British Government 
take when the suffragets went on a hunger 
strike? Why do not all prisoners adopt this 
plan of getting released? 

. What is the principle of self-determination? 
Does it apply to Ireland? Does it apply to 
Ulster? Are there any limits to its appli- 
cation? 

Harding on the League, Hoover on the 
League. 

1. How does Senator Harding’s idea of a 
League of Nations A from that estab- 
lished by the Covenant 

. How do Cox and Harding differ on this 
question ? 

. Read Article X of the Covenant and explain 
why it is so much . Under this ar- 
ticle could American troops be ordered to 
take part in a European conflict without 
the consent of the American Government? 

t is a “justiciable question”? What 

questions are justiciable? How could a 
League of Nations settle them? 

. What is the difference between a court and 
a conference? 

How could the decisions of a world court 
be enforced? 

. Look up Root’s plan for a world court in 
last week’s Independent and explain how it 
would operate in a case of a disputed bound- 
ary or infraction of a treaty. 

- A Billion Dollar Bank. 
ant qualifications should the ideal bank 

we? 
“The growing power of the American bank- 
er is to be one of the main factors in the 
reconstruction of the world.” Explain this 
more fully. 


V. 





